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A  TRILOGY  0/  HISTORICAL  NOVELS 

Francis  J.  Connell,  ’09. 


It  is  almost  a  century  since  the  English- 
speaking  countries  were  delighted  by  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  books  which  opened 
a  broad  avenue  in  the  field  of  literature — his¬ 
torical  novel-writing.  Sir  Walter  Scott  can 
justly  be  called  the  father  of  the  historical 
novel  as  we  know  it  today;  for  he  was  the 
first  to  blend  together  historical  truth  and 
romantic  fiction  so  that  they  harmonized  and 
united  to  form  one  piece  of  literature.  Since 
Scott's  time,  scores  of  other  writers  have  fol¬ 
lowed  in  his  footsteps  in  attempting  historical 
novels,  and  many  have  attained  remarkable 
success. 

Within  the  past  two  years  another  name 
has  been  added  to  the  catalogue  of  English 
historical  novelists — the  name  of  a  Catholic 
priest,  Rev.  Robert  Hugh  Benson.  The  son 
of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Father 
Benson  is  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 
In  a  later  number  we  may  be  able  to  give 
a  sketch  of  Father  Benson’s  life  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  lack  of  sufficient  biographical  data 
prevents  ns.  As  yet  we  know  Father  Ben¬ 
son  only  by  his  writings;  but  the  genius  that 
is  manifested  in  these,  stamps  him  as  one  of 
the  leading  writers  of  English  fiction. 

The  three  novels  which  we  shall  consider 
are,  in  the  order  of  publication:  “By  What 
Authority,”  “The  King’s  Achievement,”  and 
“The  Queen’s  Tragedv.” 


The  first  of  these  novels  has  its  scene 
placed  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  The  principal  characters  are  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Maxwell  family,  and  Anthony 
Norris  and  his  sister  Isabel.  I  he  Maxwells 
have  remained  faithful  to  the  Catholic 
Church;  Anthony  and  Isabel  are  Puritans  in 
the  first  of  the  story,  but  later  embrace  the 
Catholic  Faith.  Around  the  lives  of  these 
persons  is  the  tale  woven,  while  in  the  back¬ 
ground  looms  the  mighty  Elizabeth.  The  final 
scene  is  in  the  tower,  where  Anthony,  now 
a  priest,  dies  for  his  Faith. 

“The  King’s  Achievement”  brings  us  back 
to  the  generation  preceding  that  contained  in 
“By  What  Authority”  and  centres  around  the 
Torridon  family  during  the  great  events  of 
the  Reformation  in  England.  The  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  religious  orders,  the  tumult  and 
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disorder  which  spread  throughout  the  land, 
the  heroism  and  suffering  of  the  Catholics 
are  forcibly  and  gracefully  woven  into  an 
interesting  novel,  while  the  monstrous  Henry 
VIII.  exerts  his  influence  over  the  destiny  of 
all  the  characters. 

The  latest  of  Father  Benson’s  novels,  “The 
Queen’s  Tragedy,”  is  an  excellent  and  inter¬ 
esting  work,  yet  it  is  not  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  the  two  novels  which  preceded 
it.  It  treats  of  the  events  of  the  short  reign 
of  Queen  Mary  Tudor,  her  marriage  with 
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Philip  of  Spain,  her  disappointment  in  hav¬ 
ing  no  heir,  and  finally  her  death.  Unlike 
the  other  two  novels,  “  The  Queen  s  Trag- 
edy”  keeps  us  in  the  presence  of  the  sover¬ 
eign — and  the  proximity  is  not  pleasing. 
Father  Benson  might  have  done  better  had 
he  put  the  Queen  in  the  background,  as  he 
did  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  but  in  mak¬ 
ing  her  the  principal  character  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  unveil  many  details  which  lower 
the  character  of  Mary,  and  dim  the  eclat  of 
the  book.  In  grace  and  elegance  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  however,  this  last  work  excels  the  other 

two. 

These,  then,  are  the  novels  of  Father  Ben¬ 
son,  each  painting  a  different  era  of  English 
history,  and  each  deserving  the  name  of  his¬ 
torical  novel.  For  a  novel  may  treat  of  his¬ 
torical  events  and  not  be  an  historical  novel. 
In  fact,  we  may  justly  say  that  the  writing 
of  an  historical  novel  is  an  exceedingl)  diffi¬ 
cult  and  arduous  task,  for  the  author  of  such 
a  work  must  be  an  historian  and  a  novelist 
at  the  same  time.  The  history  of  the  period 
which  he  treats  must  be  truthfully  and  un- 
disguisedly  worked  into  his  story,  but  at  the 
same  time  his  romance  must  not  be  ren¬ 
dered  too  rigid  and  dull  by  the  narration 
of  historical  facts.  In  short,  fiction  and 
truth  must  be  made  to  go  hand  in  hand, 
neither  transgressing  on  the  rights  of  the 
other,  but  both  conjointly  developing  the 
plot  of  the  historical  novel. 

Is  the  author  of  the  three  novels  in  ques¬ 
tion  a  novelist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word? 
No  one  who  reads  one  of  the  books  can  hesi¬ 
tate  to  pronounce  him  a  master  of  fiction¬ 
writing  and  plot-arrangement.  As  we  read 
the  book,  the  characters  take  life,  the 
scenes,  masterfully-painted,  rise  before  our 
eyes,  our  interest  deepens,  and  our  curiosity 


is  satisfied  only  when  the  book  ends  after  a 
thrilling  and  beautiful  climax.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Father  Robert  Hugh  Benson 
is  worthy  of  the  title  of  novelist,  and  every 
sane  critic  will  decree  the  title  to  him. 

But,  since  to  write  truthfully  the  bare,  un- 
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adorned  facts  in  English  history  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  is  in  itself  a  gigantic  task, 
how  much  more  difficult  is  it  to  weave  a  ro¬ 
mance  around  this  history,  and  yet  leave  it 
unbiased?  Nevertheless,  so  well  has  Father 
Benson  done  this  that  the  three  novels  men¬ 
tioned  could  be  subjected  to  the  most  critical 
censor  and  not  be  found  false  or  prejudiced 
in  their  historical  statements.  There  is  no 
bigotry  nor  antagonism  in  these  books  which 
treat  of  a  great  controversy.  The  writer  is 
a  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  yet  he  does 
not,  on  this  account,  fail  to  see  good  and 
noble  qualities  in  those  of  other  creeds.  The 
well-known  historical  personages  whom  he 
sketches,  as  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  Mary, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Bishop  Foster,  Cromwell, 
all  are  depicted  as  the  most  reliable  historic 
accounts  have  represented  them.  Therefore, 
since  the  books  are  novels  which  justly  and 
truthfully  treat  of  historical  facts,  they  are 
historical  novels. 

An  admirable  feature  of  Father  Benson’s 
works  is  the  masterly  development  of  char¬ 
acters.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  Beatrice 
Atherton  in  “The  King's  Achievement,”  and 
Mary  Corbet  in  “By  What  Authority.”  In 
these  two  characters  the  author's  genius  is 
best  seen,  and  what  warm-hearted,  self- 
sacrificing,  devoted  women  he  has  created! 
Although  these  characters  are  particularly 
well-drawn,  all  the  others  are  admirably 
sketched  and  developed. 

Another  pleasing  quality  in  each  of  these 
historical  novels  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
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several  plots  are  arranged  and  contrasted 
with  each  other,  each  one  adding  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  others,  and  all  harmonizing  and 
uniting,  as  the  notes  of  an  organ  blend  into 
a  melodious  chord.  The  denouements,  too, 
occur  at  the  proper  places;  the  ending  of 
every  chapter  is  forcible  and  thrilling,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  close  of  one  of  the  chapters  of 
■“The  King’s  Achievement,”  Beatrice  Ather¬ 
ton,  the  treasure  of  Ralph  Torridon’s  heart, 
is  severing  their  bonds  of  relationship. 

“She  was  still  speaking,  but  her  voice  had 
moved;  she  was  no  longer  by  the  fire.  He 
could  feel  the  warmth  of  the  fire  now  on  his 
hands.  But  he  dared  not  move  or  look  up; 
there  was  but  one  thing  left  for  him — that 
he  had  lost  her! 

“That  was  her  hand  on  the  latch;  a  breath 
of  cold  air  stirred  his  hair,  and  still  she  was 
speaking.  He  understood  a  little  more  now; 
she  knew  it  all — his  doings — what  he  had 


said  last  night — and  there  was  not  one  word 
to  say  in  answer.  Her  short,  lashing  sen¬ 
tences  fell  on  his  defenceless  soul,  but  all 
sense  was  dead,  and  he  watched  with  a  dazed 
impersonalness  how  each  stroke  went  home, 
and  yet  he  felt  no  pain  or  shame. 

“She  was  going  now;  a  picture  stirred  on 
the  wall  by  the  fire  as  the  wind  rushed  in 
through  the  open  street  door. 

“Then  the  door  closed.” 

Conscious  of  his  high  office  of  teacher, 
Father  Benson  has  made  .his  books  great 
storehouses  of  noble  and  pure  ideals.  Not 
with  unattractive  arid  melancholy  virtue  of 
“Sunday-school  books,”  do  his  heroes  and 
heroines  live,  but  with  the  naturalness  and 
cheerfulness  of  true  men  and  women.  Their 
souls  are  great;  their  hearts  are  pure;  their 
ambitions  are  noble;  their  every  word  and 
action  is  moulded  on  the  truest  type  of  Chris¬ 
tian  perfection. 


JZ7  J2? 

EPITAPH  ON  SLEEP. 

Somne  levis  quamquam  certissima  mortis  imago 
Consortem  cupio  te  tamen  esse  tori 
Alma  quies  optata  veni!  Nam  sic  sine  vita 
Vivere  quam  suave  est — -  sic  sine  morte  mori. 

— Harris. 


Sweet  sleep!  though  Death’s  twin  likeness  thou 
mayst  be. 

Ah,  much  desired  to  my  poor  couch  now  hie; 

For  lifeless  life  is  honeyed  sweet  to  me, 

As  deathless  death  is  to  the  tired  eye. 

— Henry  M.  Tattan,  ’09. 
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TWO  SCHOOLMATES  of  THE  LONG  AGO 

Edward  J.  Campbell,  ’05. 


What  strange  ideas  we  have  of  the  early 
lives  of  the  saints!  In  fact,  for  us  they  have 
no  early  lives.  We  look  upon  them  as  a  pe¬ 
culiar  genus  of  being  that  never  existed  in 
the  formative  state  of  childhood  and  youth, 
but  were  placed  in  the  world  in  the  full  state 
of  manhood,  as  Adam  in  Paradise.  We  give 
no  thought  to  their  early  days,  when  perhaps 
they  were  not  saints — that  is  entirely  beyond 
our  ken — but  we  look  upon  them  as  we  used 
to  look  upon  priests  when  we  were  children. 
We  thought  then  that  priests  had  no  boy¬ 
hood,  that  they  were  born  priests,  that  they 
came  into  the  world  like  Minerva,  in  panoply. 

It  takes  but  a  few  well-selected  examples 
of  early  lives  of  saints  to  dissipate  these 
strange  ideas  and  to  establish  the  conviction 
that  saints,  like  priests,  are  human,  that  they 
have  early  lives  and  boyhood  days,  and  that 
these  boyhood  days  are  among  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  most  profitable  portions  of 
their  biographies.  The  single  example  of  the 
young  Augustine  is  a  case  in  point.  Who 
can  read  without  interest  and  profit  the 
struggle  of  his  young  soul  to  emerge  from 
the  clouds  of  the  dreadful  Manichean  heresy, 
and  from  the  pagan  dissipation  that  had 
darkened  his  mind  and  stifled  his  spiritual 
life!  Yet  there  are  hundreds  of  examples  in 
the  early  lives  of  saints  that,  under  different 
circumstances,  appeal  to  us  with  the  same 
touchingly  human  interest  as  that  of  Augus¬ 
tine.  It  is  one  of  these  little  interesting  stor¬ 
ies  that  furnishes  the  subject  of  this  short 
sketch. 

Back  in  the  fourth  century,  the  age  of  the 
great  Fathers,  lived  St.  Basil  the  Great  and 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Everybody  recog¬ 


nizes  them  as  two  of  the  greatest  doctors  of 
the  Church.  Yet  few  know  the  story  of  their 
youth,  and  although  their  n^mes  are  always 
coupled  together,  only  the  student  of  history 
knows  that  Basil  and  Gregory  were  life-long 
friends,  intimately  bound  to  each  other  by 
noble  affection.  The  traditional  Damon  and 
Pythias  were  not  closer  friends  than  Basil 
and  Gregory.  In  their  student  days  at 
Athens  they  associated  with  many  great  men 
of  Rome  and  Greece,  and  their  influence  on 
one  Roman  Emperor,  their  fellow  student,, 
is  all  the  more  interesting  because  it  is  so- 
generally  unknown.  Let  11s  then  turn  aside 
from  the  beaten  track  along  which  the  gen¬ 
eral  historian  leads,  and  following  a  little  by¬ 
path,  linger  for  a  short  while  in  the  fragrant 
shelter  of  the  early  life  and  friendship  of 
Basil  and  Gregory. 

Their  childhood  and  youth,  up  to  the  time 
of  their  first  meeting  in  the  schools  of  Caesa¬ 
rea,  is  soon  told.  Both  were  born  in  Cappa¬ 
docia  in  the  year  331.  Basil  was  the  son  of 
a  noble  Christian  family  of  Caesarea,  which 
gave  several  saints  to  the  Church,  among 
whom  are  his  two  brothers,  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  and  St.  Peter  of  Sebaste.  Gregory 
was  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Nazianzen,. 
hence  he  is  known  as  Gregory  Nazianzen. 
The  two  young  men  were  twenty  years  ol 
age  when  they  met  for  the  first  time  in  the 
schools  of  Caesarea.  Before  that  they  fol¬ 
lowed  the  custom  of  the  youth  of  that  time 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  education.  They 
learned  their  early  lessons  in  grammar  at 
home,  and  then  travelled  from  city  to  city 
in  quest  of  the  best  teachers.  After  leaving 
Caesarea  they  went  by  different  routes  to- 
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Athens.  Gregory  went  by  way  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  arrived  at  Athens  a  full  year  before 
Basil,  who  lingered  for  a  while  at  Constan¬ 
tinople. 

Basil,  both  at  Caesarea  and  Constantino¬ 
ple,  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  rhetoric  and 
philosophy.  He  was  a  brilliant  student,  and 
before  his  twentieth  year,  he  had  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  a  scholar,  even  at 
Athens.  If  we  can  trust  the  partial  testimony 
of  his  friend,  Nazianzen,  ‘die  surpassed  his 
fellow  students  and  equalled  his  professors 
in  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  while  in  moral 
character  he  vied  with  the  very  priests  them¬ 
selves.” 

Gregory,  on  his  side,  was  a  less  brilliant 
student,  for  his  scholarship  was  of  the  peace¬ 
ful,  unobtrusive  kind.  He  loved  rhetoric  and 
oratory,  so  that  even  in  those  early  days  he 
was  accounted  a  very  eloquent  orator,  and 
even  taught  rhetoric  for  a  short  while  at 
Caesarea.  Thus  we  see  in  these  early  days 
the  germs  that  were  to  develop  from  Basil’s 
love  for  philosophic  controversy,  the  great 
doctor  and  skillful  controversialist,  and 
from  Gregory’s  enthusiasm  for  oratory,  the 
eloquent  preacher  and  enthusiastic  reformer. 

The  Athens  of  the  fourth  century  to  which 
Basil  and  Gregory  came  was  preeminently  a 
university  city.  Athens  was  then,  in  fact,  the 
university  of  the  world.  Other  cities  of  learn¬ 
ing,  Caesarea,  Alexandria,  and  Constantino¬ 
ple,  revolved  around  her  as  the  sun  and  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  intellectual  universe.  Her  classic 
halls  teemed  with  the  highest  grades  of 
knowledge;  her  teachers,  as  in  the  days  of 
Pericles,  were  recruited  from  the  world’s 
most  eloquent  oratois,  most  brilliant  rhetori¬ 
cians,  and  most  famous  philosophers.  Her 
students  were  the  chosen  youth  of  the  world, 
the  “firsts  of  firsts,”  so  to  speak,  in  their  na¬ 
tive  cities,  and  as  they  came  from  every  cor¬ 
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ner  of  the  world  they  formed,  indeed,  a  mar¬ 
velous  array  of  mental  power.  Greece  and 
Rome,  Persia  and  Armenia,  Africa  and  the 
Orient — all  were  represented. 

To  this  super-intellectual  and  cosmopolitan 
community,  Basil  and  Gregory  were  intro¬ 
duced,  and  by  their  transcendent  qualities 
gradually  came  to  occupy  a  place  among  the 
^outh,  “not  least,  but  honored  of  them  all.” 

The  fame  of  Basil  had  preceded  him.  He 
had  made  a  brilliant  record  in  Caesarea  and 
Constantinople — and  he  was  coming  to 
Athens.  This  was  enough.  Teachers  and 
students  were  all  attention  to  observe  the 
rising  of  this  new  light  that  was  to  startle 
Athens.  Their  expectations,  no  doubt,  were 
accentuated  by  Gregory,  who,  we  remember, 
was  already  a  student  for  a  year  at  Athens. 
Basil  came,  he  saw  the  city  with  its  exclusive 
set  and  its  suspicion  of  strangers,  but  by  his 
own  fame  and  the  influence  of  his  friend 
Gregory,  he  conquered  every  repugnance, 
and  by  his  ready  powers  of  intellect,  dis¬ 
armed  every  suspicion.  Several  little  inci¬ 
dents  attest  his  easy  and  rapid  rise  to  stu¬ 
dent  favor.  The  students  of  Athens,  like 
their  brothers  in  all  ages,  demanded  an  ini¬ 
tiation,  a  mild  sort  of  “hazing,”  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  condition  in  the  introduction  of  every 
freshman  in  learning.  But,  as  a  mark  of  re¬ 
spect,  Basil  was  exempted  from  this  initia¬ 
tory  persecution.  The  fact  is  noteworthy, 
since  Basil  is  the  one  name  recorded  in  his¬ 
tory,  of  a  student  at  Athens  who  was  in¬ 
vested  with  the  university  pallium  without 
the  initiation.  Yet  he  was  not  excused  from 
another  still  more  subtle  kind  of  initiation. 
A  band  of  Armenian  students,  wise  in  their 
own  conceits,  had  taken  umbrage  at  the  flat¬ 
tering  reception  given  to  their  one-time 
school-fellow,  and  they  resolved  to  ensnare 
him  in  the  meshes  of  argumentation.  They 
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went  to  him  then,  pharasaically,  under  the 
guise  of  friendship,  and  pressed  him  with  cap¬ 
tious  and  sophistical  arguments.  They  were 
soon  silenced,  however,  whereupon  Gregory, 
animated  by  a  questionable  college  spirit  (for 
he  thought  the  honor  of  the  university  was  at 
stake),  hastened  to  relieve  their  languishing 
side.  With  the  infusion  of  this  fresh  stimulus, 
the  lagging  conflict  soon  waged  hotter  than 
before.  Honors  were  about  equally  distrib¬ 
uted,  until  Gregory,  perceiving  that  envy  and 
jealousy  were  the  basis  of  the  Armenians’ 
position,  deserted  them  and  went  over  to 
Basil.  Thus  united,  the  forces  of  Basil  and 
Gregory  soon  routed  the  Armenians  and  sent 
them  home  discomfited. 

From  such  incidents  the  friendship  of  the 
two  went  onward,  not  instantaneously,  but 
with  a  slow,  but  firm,  growth.  Chance  meet¬ 
ings,  occasional  visits  to  one  another,  and 
their  school  interests,,  strengthened  the  bond 
of  affection. 

In  their  six  years  of  Athenian  life  the 
sweetly  even  tenor  of  their  student  life  is 
thus  briefly  but  beautifully  described  in  the 
eloquent  words  of  Gregory:  “There  is  often 
much  jealousy  between  men  of  science;  none 
ever  existed  between  us.  Emulation  stirred 
us  both  to  study,  yet, we  rather  strove  which 
should  succeed  than  which  should  hold  the 
palm.  Each  esteemed  the  other’s,  success  as 
his  own,  and  our  two  bodies  seemed  ani¬ 
mated  both  by  one  soul.  .  .  .  Our  great 
aim  was  virtue,  and  we  sought  to  live  worthy 
of  our  hopes  for  the  life  to  come.  We  strove 
to  loosen  our  hold  of  this  world  before  we 
were  called  upon  to  quit  it,  and  to  this  end 
we  turned  all  our  energies.  God’s  word  was 
our  guide — and  we  urged  one  another  for¬ 
ward,  being,  as  it  were,  a  mirror  the  one  to 
the  other.  We  had  no  intercourse  with  the 
profligate  and  bold  students,  shunning  such, 


as  well  as  the  turbulent  and  headstrong,  and 
associating  only  with  such  as  from  their 
habits  were  desirable  friends.  For  as  we  well 
knew,  it  is  easier  to  imbibe  bad  habits  than 
to  impart  good  ones;  we  often  catch  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  others,  but  rarely  give  them  our 
health.  In  our  studies  we  preferred  the  use¬ 
ful  to  the  merely  agreeable,  knowing  how 
much  depended  on  the  influence  now  formed 
within  us  by  what  we  read.  We  frequented 
but  two  streets;  the  one  which  we  held  dear¬ 
est  was  that  leading  to  the  church;  the  other 
to  the  schools,  and  to  others  we  left  those 
which  led  to  the  theatre,  festivities,  and  simi¬ 
lar  diversions,  for  of  what  avail  are  all  such 
pursuits  as  do  not  aid  a  man  to  regulate  his 
life,  nor  to  improve  his  character?  Our  one 
aim  and  object  was  to  be  called,  and  to  be, 
Christians.” 

Basil  and  Gregory,  notwithstanding  their 
gravity  and*  reserve,  were  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  youths,  pagans  for  the  most  part, 
who  were  attracted  to  them  by  the  charm  of 
their  superior  personalities.  Among  them 
were  many  afterwards  high  in  offices  of  state. 
Sophronius,  Celsus,  and  the  future  Bishop, 
Eusebius — all  intimates  of  Basil  and  Greg¬ 
ory,  are  large  names  in  the  pages  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  history. 

But  there  was  one  nearer  to  the  twain,  per¬ 
haps,  than  any  of  the  others.  Julian,  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  reigning  emperor.  Subsequent 
history  calls  him  “the  Apostate.”  The  gen¬ 
tle  Gregory,  the  grave  Basil,  and  the  princely 
Julian,  conned  the  Scriptures  together,  at¬ 
tended  the  same  lecture  room  and  studied 
in  the  same  halls. 

Basil  seems  to  have  cherished  kindly  feel¬ 
ings  towards  Julian  to  the  last,  and  Julian 
reciprocated  his  affection.  No  sooner  was 
he  securely  established  on  the  imperial 
throne  than  he  sent  Basil  an  earnest  invita- 
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tion  to  visit  in  Rome  as  a  guest  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Household.  But  Basil  declined,  for 
the  emperor’s  apostacy  had  sorely  distressed 
him.  This  blunt  refusal  awakened  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  Julian,  who  inflicted  upon  Basil  a 
dreadful  fine,  and  sundry  arguments  in  dis¬ 
proof  of  Christianity.  The  fine  Basil  ignored, 
the  arguments  he  met  and  refuted.  Julian, 
in  reply,  sent  the  following  epigrammatic 
censure,  couched  in  the  language  of  polite 
fourth-century  society. 

"’A veyvcov,  eyvcov,  Kareyvojv. 

Basil  returned  this  acute  repartee: 

“’A veyvo)<;,  ovk  eyvcus  ’  el  yap  eyvajs, 
ovk  av  KaTeyva)<;”f 

To  Gregory  the  true  character  of  Julian 
seemed  evident  from  an  early  period  of  their 
friendship.  The  oddities  of  Julian’s  personal 
appearance,  his  rolling  gait,  sneering  looks, 
and  contemptuous  bearing,  caused  Gregory 
to  prophecy  of  his  co-laborer  in  Scripture: 
“Oh!  what  a  mischief  is  the  Roman  empire 
fostering  within  itself.”  And  Julian  went  his 
way,  the  primrose  path,  and  won  of  posterity 
an  execrable  name. 

After  taking  Holy  Orders,  Basil  turned 
his  back  immediately  upon  Athens,  decrying 
it  as  “hollow  blessedness.”  In  the  desert  of 
Pontus  he  laid  the  foundations  of  Eastern 
Monachism.  Gregory,  on  the  other  hand, 
listened  to  the  solicitations  of  friends,  and 
remained  for  a  season  in  Athens.  Being, 
however,  of  Basil’s  mind,  that  “the  things 
that  are  seen  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
things  that  are  not  seen,”  he  quitted  the 
world  while  it  entreated  him  to  stay.  Still 
to  the  last  they  bore  their  friendship  with 

**‘\Vhat  you  have  written  I  have  read,  understood 
and  condemned.” 

t  “  You  have  read  but  not  understood  ;  for  had  you 
understood,  you  would  not  have  condemntd.  ’ 


them,  Basil  as  Archbishop  of  Caesarea,  and 
Gregory  as  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

The  world,  or  that  part  of  the  world  that 
knows  them,  keeps  their  names  in  honor,  and 
eternity  is  continuing  the  friendship  that  they 
began  on  earth. 

JZ? 

THE  ST.  CECILIA  CONCERT. 

Joseph  F.  O’Sullivan.  ’08. 

We  agree  with  that  old  musician  who 
termed  the  orchestra  an  instrument  on  which 
a  performer,  familiarly  known  as  a  conduc¬ 
tor,  plays  compositions  especially  composed 
for  the  purpose.  To  be  sure,  the  orchestra 
is  in  reality  a  collection  of  instruments,  but 
so  arranged  that  the  result  is  homogeneous 
and  produces  one  grand  organ  of  sound.  It 
is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  discuss  in 
this  present  article  the  constitution  and  mer- 
its  of  the  orchestra,  but  the  opening  thought 
was  suggested  by  the  recent  orchestral  cele¬ 
bration. 

We  had  anticipated  the  celebration  with 
pleasure,  for  we  have  ever  considered  the 
orchestra  an  essentiality  in  all  “college 
nights”  and  festivals.  To  the  old-timer,  too, 
it  must  have  been  a  reminder  of  other  days, 
if  loyal  support  and  disinterestedness  ate 
true  indicators  of  approval.  We  feel  sure 
that  the  success  of  the  project  has  compen¬ 
sated  them  for  the  interest  they  have  shown. 

The  concert  was  a  success  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  The  patronesses,  headed 
by  Mrs.  Curtis  Guild,  gave  much  assistance, 
and  a  large  and  appreciative  audience  as¬ 
sembled  before  the  time  scheduled  for  the 
opening  selections.  This  in  itself  was  an 
encouragement  to  the  orchestra,  as  a  prac- 
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tiscd  eye  might  detect  by  the  zest  with  which 
the  celebration  opened. 

The  opening  pieces,  “The  Bohemian  Girl,” 
and  “As  the  Rain  is  to  the  Rose,”  were 
well  adapted  to  show  the  ability  of  the  or¬ 
chestra.  The  change  from  the  lively  tones 
of  Balfe's  composition  to  the  gentle  cadences 
of  the  song,  with  all  its  power  of  contrast, 
was  well  brought  out.  And  we  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  the  same  high  standard  which 
characterized  the  beginning  was  maintained 
throughout  the  entertainmenti. 

The  appearance  of  the  Alumni  Glee  Club 
was  a  source  of  gratification  for  two  reasons. 
It  strengthened  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  alumni  and  undergraduates,  and  showed 
that  the  welfare  of  Alma  Mater  is,  indeed, 
dear  to  the  old-timers.  Their  rendition  of 
Bullard's  “Winter  Song”  was  well  applauded, 
but  to  our  mind  their  excellence  was  better 
exemplified  in  the  rendition  of  “Medley  from 
the  Sunny  South.”  This  is  generally  the 
case,  for  the  older  songs  in  their  very  sim¬ 
plicity,  teem  with  strength  of  expression  that 
is  too  often  lacking  in  recent  musical  inno¬ 
vations. 

The  members  of  the  quartette  were  well- 
known  vocalists.  The  names,  Miss  Esther  G. 
O’Connor,  Miss  Teresa  A.  Mahoney,  Arthur 
J.  Hackett,  and  Fred  J.  Lamb,  are  now  estab¬ 
lished  in  Boston  College  hearts.  Otherwise, 
we  might  voice  our  commendation,  and  in 
particular  of  Mr.  Lamb’s  rendition  of  “Best 
of  All.”  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Lamb  on  prior  occasions,  and 
hope  the  future  will  afford  the  same  gratifica¬ 
tion. 


The  string  quartette  received  merited  ap¬ 
plause.  One  of  the  old  masters  maintained 
that  the  stringed  instruments  surpassed  all 
others  in  expressing  depth  of  human  passion 
and  sorrow.  We  believe  that  he  was  right, 
and  hence  the  popularity  of  this  species  of 
musical  instrument  is  easily  accounted  for. 
The  quartetfe  rendered  Mozart’s  “Quattuor 
Celebre.”  Like  many  of  the  works  of  that 
great  musician,  it  never  grows  old,  and  a 
good  interpretation  of  its  measures  is  always 
enjoyable. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  produce  a  speci¬ 
men  *of  oratory  during  an  intermission. 
Credit  is  due  Daniel  H.  Sullivan,  j r.,  To,  for 
his  good  delivery  of  the  humorous  selection, 
“Rubenstein’s  Concert.”  The  piece  is  not 
only  one  where  good  memory  is  required,  but 
dramatical  and  oratorical  ability.  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van  united  them  all  and  we  congratulate  him 
on  his  success. 

There  were  other  numbers,  too,  that  were 
no  small  factors  in  the  success  of  the  even¬ 
ing — Edward  Wholly’s  cornet  solo,  “Lul¬ 
laby,”  by  the  first-year  boys  of  the  high 
school,  and  John  J.  Warburton’s  selections 
from  Faust.  One  and  all  lent  their  aid  to 
make  the  orchestral  celebration  an  event  to 
be  remembered,  and  success  crowned  their 
efforts.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  orches¬ 
tra  achieved  its  triumph.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  great  credit  is  due  Mr.  Earls,  S.J.,  under 
whose  personal  direction  the  whole  concert 
was  arranged  and  enacted. 
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THE  MADONNA  of  THE  POETS. 

John  J.  Savage.  ’09. 

To  many  people  it  may  seem  that  a  poet  or 
an  orator  extolling  the  life  and  virtues  of  the 
Madonna  must  inevitably  tread  on  the  well- 
beaten  track  of  past  panegyrists  of  the  Pur¬ 
est  of  Creatures.  A  study  of  the  foremost 
written  works  on  her  praise  will  call  forth 
emotions  of  mingled  surprise  and  admiration 
— surprise  at  the  fruitfulness  of  ever-renew¬ 
ing  ideas,  and  admiration  at  the  almost  di¬ 
vine  skill  in  endeavoring  to  fathom  the  ocean 
of  grace  in  Mary's  soul.  That  almost  divine 
skill  has  been  ably  supplemented  by  the  pleas¬ 
ing  variety  of  sentiment  inherent  in  man,  in 
accordance  with  the  old  maxim,  “Many  men, 
many  minds.”  This  same  diversity  of  ideas 
and  opinions  it  is,  which  has  given  an  added 
zest  to  life  in  every  age,  as  it  is  still  doing 
today.  Man’s  mind  is  like  nature: 

“Age  cannot  wither  her, 

Nor  custom  stale  her  infinite  variety.” 

Seeing  that  view-points  so  different  exist 
in  every-day  life,  what  may  we  expect  in  the 
world  of  poetry,  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
deepest  thought  in  man?  Choice,  therefore, 
involves  both  difficulty  and  perplexity. 

We  cannot  begin  better  than  by  quoting, 
from  this  admirable  little  volume  before  us, 
of  an  American  poet  of  rare  merit.  Rev. 
John  Bannister  Tabb.  This  little  piece  has 
also  the  merit  of  portraying  the  first  scene 
in  the  drama  of  Mary’s  life: 

“‘Fiat!’ — The  flaming  word 
Flashed,  as  the  brooding  Bird 
Uttered  the  doom  far  heard 
Of  Death  and  Night. 

“‘Fiat!’ — A  cloistered  womb — 

A  sealed  untainted  tomb — 

Wakes  to  the  birth  and  bloom 
Of  Life  and  Light.” 


The  poetry  in  Mary’s  praise  is  catholic  and 
thrives  in  every  clime.  It  is  little  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  therefore,  that  Ireland  should  con¬ 
tribute  an  ample  quota  to  an  anthology  in 
honor  of  her  Queen.  This  extract  on  the 
Visitation  is  by  Katherine  Tynan  Hinkson: 

“She  is  come  with  tender  speed 

/ 

All  to  help  a  woman’s  need. 

♦ 

“She  hath  brought  that  house  within, 

Folded  up  in  leaves  of  green. 

“Rose  of  Sharon,  that  shall  bud 
To  a  Rose  as  red  as  blood.” 

Another  Irish  Catholic  poet,  whose  name 
stands  with  Newman  among  the  many  men 
of  letters  won  to  the  True  Fold  in  the  last 
century,  we  mean,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  sings 
with  vigor  and  pathos  of  the  Nativity: 

'‘Thou  gav'st  Him  life!  But  was  not  this 

That  life  that  knows  no  parting  breath? 
Unmeasured  Life?  unwaning  bliss? 

Dread  Priestess,  lo!  thou  gav’st  Him  Death!” 

From  Aubrey  de  Vere,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  the  martyr-age  of  our  era,  from 
modern  English  to  ancient  Greek,  unearthed 
from  old  manuscripts,  is  a  far  cry.  An  ele¬ 
gant  translation  by  the  Rev.  George  R. 
Woodward,  of  a  Greek  hymn,  has,  if  any¬ 
thing,  added  sweetness  to  the  original: 

“Every  creature  by  Thee  made 
On  thy  Birthday  homage  paid: — 

Angels  lent  Thee  hymn  of  praise, 

Heaven,  the  star  with  silver  rays; 

Wise  Men,  incense,  myrrh  and  gold, 
Shepherds,  wonder  manifold; 

Beasts,  the  manger,  Earth,  the  cave — 

We  the  Virgin  Mother  gave.” 

The  universality  of  Mary’s  praise  is  not 
confined  to  every  clime  alone,  but  embraces 
all  sects  of  Christianity.  We  would  hardly 
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expect  Goethe  to  add  a  flower  to  that  glor¬ 
ious  wreath  of  tribute  to  the  purity  of  the 
Virgin-Oueen : 

“O  Child  of  beauty  rare — 

O  Mother  chaste  and  fair — 

How  happy  seem  they  both  so  far  beyond  compare, 
She,  in  her  Infant  blest, 

And  He  in  his  conscious  rest, 

Nestling  within  the  soft  warm  cradle  in  her  breast, 
What  joy  that  sight  might  bear 
To  her  who  sees  them  there, 

If  with  a  pure  and  guilt-untroubled  eye 
He  looked  upon  the  twain,  like  Joseph  stand- 
ing  by.” 

What  shall  we  say  of  that  beautiful  garland 
of  praise  called  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin?  How  many  poems  have  been  woven 
out  of  that  most  heavenly  ode,  veritable 
poems  within  a  poem/!  Here  is  an  excellent 
little  piece  by  a  Jesuit  Father,  Gerard  Hop- 
kins : 

\ 

“‘The  Rose  is  a  Mystery’ — where  is  it  found? 
Is  it  anything  true?  Does  it  grow  upon  ground? 
It  was  made  of  earth’s  mould,  but  it  went  from 
men’s  eyes, 

And  its  place  is  a  secret  and  shut  in  the  skies. 

In  the  gardens  of  God,  in  the  daylight  divine, 
Find  me  a  place  by  thee,  Mother  of  mine.” 

i 

Aubrey  de  Vere  particularly  excels  in  in¬ 
terpreting  the  “thoughts  that  lie  too  deep  for 
tears”  in  the  words  of  this  Loretto  Litanv. 

j 

Under  the  heading,  “Domus  Aurea,”  he 
writes: 

i 

“‘Ihey  have  no  wine.’  At  Heavens  high  feast 
That  soft  petition  still  hath  place,  • 

And  bathes — so  wills  the  kiilgly  Priest 

Whose  ‘hour’  is  come — the  worlds  with  grace." 

1  he  Litany  of  Loretto  naturally  suggests 
the  other  beautiful  prayers  which  are  the  es¬ 
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pecial  prerogatives  of  the  V  as  insigne  devo- 
tionis.  The  oft-repeated  prayer.  Ave  Maria , 
is  the  occasion  of  a  beautiful  legend  in  that 
picturesque  land  of  sturdy  and  fervent  faith, 
the  Province  of  Brittany.  The  present  poet 
laureate  of  England  has  woven  it  into  ele¬ 
gant  and  sympathetic  verse.  It  is  related 
that  a  poor  Idiot,  simple,  but  full  of  piety, 
lived  some  centuries  ago  in  an  obscure  Bre¬ 
ton  village.  To  all  questions  which  the  vil¬ 
lage  folk  would  ask  him,  his  invariable  reply 
was,  Ave  Maria.  After  his  death  he  was  bur¬ 
ied  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  church-yard, 
when,  lo!  a  beautiful  lily  soon  sprang  up  on 
his  grave  and  on  it  were  the  words,  graven 
in  red,  Ave  Maria.  A  church  was  built  over 
his  grave,  and  it  is  now  the  object  of  fre¬ 
quent  pilgrimage. 

The  word  Ave  gives  us  a  characteristic 
piece  from  the  writings  of  the  famous  Jesuit 
poet  and  martyr,  Robert  Southwell : 

"Spell  Eva  back,  and  Ave  shall  you  find; 

The  first  began,  the  last  reversed  our  harms; 
An  Angel’s  witching  words  did  Eva  blind, 

An  Angel’s  Ave  disenchants  the  charms; 

Death  first  by  woman’s  weakness  entered  in 

In  woman’s  virtue  Life  doth  now  begin.” 

1 

1  he  following  pretty  conceit  condones  by 
its  aptness  the  introduction  of  Anagram,  usu¬ 
ally  consigned  to  subjects  of  lighter  vein: 

"How  well  her  name  in  Army  doth  present 
In  whom  the  Lord  of  Hosts  did  pitch  His  tent.’ 

An  anthology  in  honor  of  our  Lady  would 
be  sadly  incomplete  without  mention  of  the 
L/a  Dolorosa.  Richard  Crashaw,  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  George  Herbert,  who  wrote  the 
above  anagram,  excelled  when  a  Catholic 
priest,  as  a  religious  poet,  as  did  the  latter 
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in  his  capacity  as  Anglican  minister.  Here 
is  a  characteristic  extract  from  Crashaw: 

“O  costly  intercourse 
Of  death  and  worse 
Divided  loves;  while  Son  and  Mother 
Discourse  alternate  wounds  to  one  another! 
Quick  deaths  that  grow 
And  gather  as  they  come  and  go; 

His  nails  write  swords  in  her;  which  soon  her 
heart 

Pays  back  with  more  than  their  own  smart; 

Her  swords,  still  growing  with  His  pain, 

Turn  spears  and  strait  come  home  again.” 

To  exhaust  all  that  has  been  sung  in 
praise  of  the  Virgin-Mother,  we  would  have 
to  quote  from  Scott,  Byron,  Ruskin,  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  Spencer,  as  well  as  from  a  host  of 
minor  poets.  Sufficient  to  have  cited  some 


few  of  the  many  gems  of  verse  which  make 
up  that  brilliant  galaxy.  We  shall  conclude 
with  an  extract  from  the  incomparable  New¬ 
man: 

“The  freshness  of  May 

And  the  sweetness  of  June, 

And  the  fire  of  July 

In  its  passionate  noon, 

Munificent  August, 

September  serene, 

Are  together  no  match 

For  my  glorious  Queen. 

O  Mary,  all  months 

And  all  days  are  thine  own. 

In  thee  last  their  joyousness 
When  they  are  gone; 

And  we  give  to  thee  May, 

Not  because  it  is  best, 

But  because  it  comes  first, 

And  is  pledge  of  the  rest.’' 


CHRIST  IS  BORN. 

A.  Non. 

“How  long,  O  Lord, 

Consumed  with  yearning  must  I  yet  abide 
Thy  blessed  saving  dawn?  My  Joy,  my  Pride, 
Thy  mother’s  Darling,  come  from  out  the  womb, 
Lord  Jesus,  come.” 


Hardly  a  prayer, 

The  words,  half-formed  within  the  mother’s  heart, 
Irrevocable  bounded,  like  a  dart 
Freed  from  the  string,  unto  their  throne  of  rest, 
The  Father’s  breast. 


And  on  the  ground, 

Where  her  coarse  mantle  spread  a  sheltering  fold, 
Fair  lay  her  Maker,  God  in  mortal  mould, 
Responsive  to  her  prayer,  and  she  her  Lord, 
Kneeling,  adored. 
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VIRGIL’S  HYMN  FOR  ADVENT. 

Michael  J.  O’Keefe,  ’08. 


Anyone  who  is  even  moderately  acquainted 
with  classical  antiquity  has  had  some  interest 
in  Virgil’s  Fourth  Eclogue,  for  there  is 
scarcely  no  question  in  literature  upon 
which  there  is  such  a  diversity  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  its  genuine  object  and  design. 
Moreover,  it  is  in  every  point  of  view  a 
unique  poem.  The  other  nine  eclogues  of 
Virgil  are  little  more  than  free  translations 
from  the  pastorals  of  Theocritus  and  indicate 
that  stage  of  culture  at  which  one  wisely 
borrows,  and  learns  by  imitation  how  to 
shape  and  polish  his  own  creations.  They 
are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  slender  joys 
and  sorrows  of  rustic  life,  and  whatever  in 
those  might  demand  a  high  and  lofty  strain 
is  brought  down  gracefully  indeed,  but  surely 
to  the  pastoral  level. 

But  in  the  Fourth  Eclogue  Virgil  an¬ 
nounces  the  purpose  of  a  loftier  song — 
“panlo  majora  canamus He  forsakes  the 
Sicilian  muses  as  soon  as  he  has  invoked 
them  and  sustains  himself  throughout  in  a 
strain  immeasurably  transcending  the  bu¬ 
colic  standard  in  dignity  and  grandeur.  No 
portion  of  the  general  outline  of  the  poem 
and  very  little  of  the  imagery  can  be  traced 
to  his  favorite  Greek  models.  Among  its 
most  praiseworthy  marks  is  its  utmost  purity 
of  language  and  sentiment,  and  nowhere  does 
it  contain  even  a  cursory  reference  to  the 
passion  of  earthly  love,  the  great  staple  of 
pastoral  poetry;  while  the  rest  of  the  bucolics 
not  only  dwell  continually  upon  that  passion 
but  are  for  the  most  part  conversant  with 
features  of  it  which  Christian  civilization  has 
delivered  over  to  oblivion.  In  fine,  the 


Fourth  Eclogue  is  as  much  out  of  place 
among  the  other  nine  as  one  of  the  Gospels 
would  be  in  a  collection  of  French  novels. 

On  the  other  hand  we  trace  in  this  remark¬ 
able  poem  much  more  than  a  slight  or  gen¬ 
eral  semblance  to  passages  in  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  We  find  this  production  of  Virgil’s 
abounding  in  passages  of  striking  resem¬ 
blance  to  many  of  the  Messianic  prophecies. 
The  tone  of  coloring  given  to  its  approaching 
Golden  Age  irresistibly  recalls  similar  de¬ 
scriptions  in  Isaias;  and  with  a  slight  change 
of  proper  names  and  a  few  deviations  from 
the  literal  rendering,  we  could  easily  translate 
it  so  that  it  would  seem  a  paraphrase  from 
the  Old  Testament.  Indeed,  those  portions 
of  Pope’s  Messiah  drawn  directly  from  it  can 
be  distinguished  only  by  the  most  careful 
analysis  from  the  parts  for  which  he  was 
indebted  to  the  “Nymphs  of  Solyma.” 

The  date  of  this  remarkable  poem  is  said 
to  be  about  40  B.  C.  or  714  A.  V.  C.,  during 
the  consulship  of  Asinius  Pollio,  a  friend  of 
the  poet  Virgil.  What  was  the  effect  it  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  world  at  its  first  appearance, 
what  was  the  interpretation  it  then  obtained, 
and  what  was  the  reception  it  received  from 
Octavius  Caesar  are  points  upon  which  we 
are  wholly  ignorant.  Of  course  the  graces 
of  the  poem  could  not  have  failed  to  acquire 
for  Virgil  that  commendation  which  he  prin¬ 
cipally  had  in  view,  but  all  the  biographical 
details  of  the  poem  are  lost  forever. 

Not  until  the  fourth  century  does  there 
occur  any  observation  concerning  this 
eclogue;  and  then  we  find  it  an  object  of 
attention  both  in  the  Christian  church  and  in 
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the  heathen  world.  But  considering  the  long 
interval  of  time  that  had  elapsed  from  the 
publication  of  the  poem,  and  knowing  that 
the  materials  of  tradition  for  illustrating  its 
history  were  few,  and  those  very  imperfect, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  even  these  early 
commentators  are  rather  incompetent  guides 
to  lead  one  to  the  true  signification  of  the 
poem.  Constantine  the  Great  and  Servius 
the  grammarian,  the  former  a  Christian,  the 
latter  a  heathen,  have  both  handed  down  their 
methods  of  exposition.  One  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  “that  Virgil  was  instructed  in  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  Savior”;  the  other  that  Virgil 
introduced  into  his  eclogue  “a  fictitious 
prophecy,"  in  which  he  undertook  “to  deter¬ 
mine  the  sex  and  fortune  of  some  Roman 
infant  whose  birth  was  in  expectation  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote  the  poem.”  These  two 
discordant  schemes  opened  up  ways  of  long 
drawn  out  discussions  which  are  not  ended 
even  in  our  own  day. 

There  is  one  theory,  however,  with  regard 
to  the  true  signification  of  this  poem  which 
seemis  to  have  a  more  solid  foundation  than 
all  others,  and  that  theory  is  worked  out  in 
the  following  manner. 

Most  critics  will  admit  that  a  writer  will 
if  he  is  obscure  at  one  point  explain  himself 
at  another.  It  is  but  right  that  this  principle 
should  be  applied  to  Virgil,  and  in  addition 
we  might  ask  ourselves  to  whom  was  it  most 
likely  that  Virgil  at  the  time  of  writing  this 
Fourth  Eclogue  should  have  thought  of 
ascribing  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  honors 
therein  represented?  We  find  that  while  the 
fortune  of  Octavius  was  rapidly  progressing, 
when,  invested  with  all  the  honors  of  Caesar, 
he  had  succeeded  in  making  himself  master 
of  Italy  and  the  western  provinces,  but  had 
not  yet  attained  to  the  full  height  of  his  am¬ 


bition,  Virgil  in  this  Fourth  Eclogue  wrote 
these  obscure  and  mysterious  lines: 

“ Ultima  Cumaei  venit  jam  Carminis  aetas. 

Magnus  ab  integro  saeclorum  nascitur  or  do 
Virgo;  redeunt  Saturnia  regna; 

Jam  nova  progenies  coelo  demittitur  alto! 

Tu  modo  nascenti  puero  ( Quo  ferrea  primum 
Desinet,  ac  toto  surget  gens  aurea  mundoj, 

Casta  fave  LucinaA 

But  when  fifteen  years  afterwards  Octavius 
had  surmounted  every  obstacle  and  was  at 
the  zenith  of  his  power  under  the  title  of 
Augustus,  Virgil  in  his  Aeneid  said  in  these 
clear  and  distinct  words: 

“Hie  Vir,  Hie  Est,  tibi  Quern  promitti  saepius  audis, t 
Augustus  Caesar,  Divum  genus,  Aurea  condet 
Secula  Qui  rursus  Latio,  re  gnat  a  per  arva 
Saturno  quondam - ” 

Now  in  the  former  of  these  two  passages 
Virgil  described  the  fortune  of  some  great 
personage  but  withheld  his  name;  in  the 
latter  passage  he  not  only  retraced  the  same 
identical  personages  as  in  the  former  case, 
but  even  expressly  added  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  he  ascribed  them  all.  What 
can  be  the  verdict  of  reason  on  two  such 
passages  but  that  they  must  relate  to  the 
same  person,  that  one  explains  the  other,  and 
that  therefore,  whatever  may  remain  to  be 
explained  or  reconciled,  the  hero  of  this 
eclogue  is  no  other  than  Octavius  himself, 
who  afterwards  became  Augustus  Caesar. 

Moreover,  what  does  the  prophecy  in  the 
eclogue  affirm?  First  of  all  that  a  child 
should  be  born  in  whose  time  or  by  whose 
agency  the  iron  age  should  cease  and  the 
Golden  Age  be  restored;  secondly,  that  this 
great  event  should  be  made  manifest  to  the 
world  during  the  consulate  of  Pollio;  thirdly, 

but  by  no  means  least  in  importance,  the 
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child  in  question  would  then  be  grown  up  to 
and  confirmed  in  the  age  of  manhood.  From 
this  it  is  most  evident  that  Virgil  supposed 
the  hero  of  his  eclogue  to  be  a  man,  and 
not  a  child,  in  the  year  of  Pollio’s  magis¬ 
tracy,  and  thus  by  simple  observation  all 
question  as  to  the  child  born  in  Pollio’s  con¬ 
sulate  is  eliminated.  This  conclusion,  too, 
sustains  the  intellectual  reputation  of  Virgil 
and  saves  him  from  that  honor,  if  you  may 
call  it  honor,  of  inventing  precarious  and  im¬ 
probable  issues. 

But  now,  with  this  truth  fairly  established, 
we  come  to  another  consideration  of  this 
poem,  namely,  the  striking  similarity  of  cer¬ 
tain  passages  of  the  eclogue  to  many  of  the 
Messianic  prophecies.  To  show  this  resem¬ 
blance  a  few  examples  are  presented. 

“Jam  redit  et  Virgo ;  redeant  Saturnia  regna; 

Jam  nova  progenies  coelo  dimittitur  alto, 

Te  dace.  Si  qua  maneant  sceleris  vestigia  nostri 
Irrita  perpetua  solvent  formidine  terras — 

Pacatumque  regct  Patriis  Virtutibus  orbemP 

Now,  in  the  Prophet  lsaias  we  find  these 

words  (chap,  vii.,  ver.  14) — “Behold  a  virgin 

* 

shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son”;  (chap,  ix., 
ver.  6,  7) — “For  a  Child  is  born  to  us,  and 
a  son  is  given  to  us,  and  the  government  is 
upon  his  shoulder;  and  his  name  shall  be 
called,  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  God  the 
Mighty,  the  Father  of  the  world  to  come, 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  His  empire  shall  be 
multiplied,  and  there  shall  be  no  end  of 
peace;  he  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David, 
and  upon  his  kingdom;  to  establish  it  and 
strengthen  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice, 
from  henceforth  and  forever.” 

In  Virgil  we  read  again: 

“At  tibi  prima  puer  nullo  manuscula  cultu , 

Erranter  hederas  passim  cum  baccare,  tellus, 

Mixtaque  ridenti  colocasia  fundet  acantho — 

Ipsa  tibi  blandos  fqndet  canabula  flores." 


Again  in  lsaias  (chap,  xxxv.,  ver.  1) — “The 
land  that  was  desolate  and  impassable  shall 
be  glad,  and  the  wilderness  shall  rejoice,  and 
shall  flourish  like  the  lily”;  (chap,  lx.,  ver.  13) 

— “The  glory  of  Libanus  shall  come  to  thee, 
the  fir  tree,  and  the  box  tree,  and  the  pine 
tree  together,  to  beautify  the  place  of  my 
sanctuary:  and  1  will  glorify  the  place  of  my 
feet.” 

Virgil: 

“Ipsae  laete  domain  referent  distenta  capellac 
Ubera;  nee  magnos  metuent  armenta  Leones. —  s 

Occidet  et  serpens,  et  fallax  herba  veneni 
Occidet. - ” 

lsaias  (chap,  xi.,  ver.  6) — “The  wolf  shall 
dwell  with  the  lamb:  and  the  leopard  shall  lie 
down  with  the  kid:  the  calf  and  the  lion  and 
the  sheep  shall  abide  together  and  a  little 
child  shall  lead  them”;  (ver.  7) — “The  calf 
and  the  bear  shall  feed:  their  young  ones  - 
shall  rest  together:  and  the  lion  shall  eat 
straw  like  the  ox”;  (ver.  8) — “And  the  suck¬ 
ing  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp: 
and  the  weaned  child  shall  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  den  of  the  basilisk.” 

Virgil: 

“Molli  paulatim  davescet  campus  arista 
Incultisque  rubens  pendebit  sentibus  uva, 

Et  durae  quercus  sudabunt  roscida  mella 

lsaias  (chap,  xxxv.,  ver.  7) — “And  that 
which  was  dry  land  shall  become  a  pool,  and 
the  thirsty  land  springs  of  water.  In  the 
dens  where  dragons  dwelt  before  shall  rise 
up  the  verdure  of  the  reed  and  the  bulrush”; 
(chap,  lv.,  ver.  13) — “Instead  of  the  shrub, 
shall  come  up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of  the 
nettle,  shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree.” 

Strange  coincidences  are  these;  yet  strange 
and  remarkable  as  they  are  can  they  not  be 
explained?  They  can.  But  how,  we  ask? 

Some  commentators  would  have  us  believe 
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that  the  images  employed  by  the  poet  are 
common  to  all  descriptions  of  a  golden  age, 
and  as  abundant  parallels,  they  say,  are  found 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  seek  further  explanation.  But  while 
it  is  true  that  Hesiod  and  many  subsequent 
writers  have  adopted  extravagant  figures  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  Golden  Age,  yet  among  all 
their  works  there  are  few  passages  indeed 
where  the  force  of  the  writer’s  meaning  is  so 
latent  and  yet  so  striking  as  it  is  here. 

Now,  amiong  the  vast  majority  of  commen¬ 
tators  it  is  generally  admitted  that  Virgil 
must  have  had  some  knowledge  of  a  prophecy 
concerning  a  man  who  would  regenerate  the 
world  and  bring  back  the  Golden  Age.  But 
where  did  Virgil  get  this  knowledge?  We 
know  that  Virgil  was  a  man  who  used  every¬ 
thing  in  his  pow^r  to  increase  his  learning. 
Macrobius  testifies  to  this.  Thus  he  writes: 
“fuit  enin  hie  poeta,  at  scrupnlosc  ct  anxie , 
ita  dissimulantcr  et  clanculo  doctus ,  ut  multa 
transtiderit  quae,  unde  translata  sint,  difficile  sit 
cognitu." 

Yet  it  is  most  improbable  that  Virgil  had 
any  direct  knowledge  of  the  Septuagint.  \  he 
Jews  as  well  as  their  writings  were  despised 
in  Rome,  and  Virgil  would  indeed  be  loath 
to  use  or  apply  any  Hebrew  prophecy  to  a 
distinguished  Roman;  still  further,  such  a 
knowledge  would  certainly  have  shown  itself 
in  other  parts  of  his  works.  But  if  Virgil 
did  not  derive  these  conceptions  of  his  from 
the  mythologies  of  Greece,  and  if  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  he  received  them  from  the  imme¬ 
diate  pages  of  Scripture  can  not  be  main¬ 
tained,  then  it  still  remains  for  us  to  find  out 
where  he  got  them.  Contemporary  history 
solves  this  question  for  us.  It  tells  us  that 
Virgil  derived  them  from  certain  traditionary 
predictions  of  great  celebrity  and  authority 


in  the  ancient  heathen  world,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Sybylline  Prophecies.  They  were 
nothing  more  than  an  assemblage  cf  rumors, 
accounted  sacred,  that  circulated  in  different 
sections  of  the  Ancient  World.  Now  in 
these  were  contained  general  assurances  of 
the  birth  of  a  King  who  should  rule  the  Ro¬ 
man  People,  and  render  himself  master  of 
the  earth; — of  an  Illustrious  Sovereign  who 
should  govern  and  renovate  the  world. 

But,  take  notice,  we  have  here  two  prophe¬ 
cies  which  Virgil  has  blended  into  one.  The 
Roman  King  who  should  subdue  the  earth 
wras  different  from  the  Illustrious  Sovereign 
who  should  govern  the  world.  It  must  be 
well  noted  that  the  Sybylline  prophecies,  in 
general,  had  proclaimed  the  future  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  great  king  from  the  East;  the 
Cumaean  prophecy  in  particular  announced 
the  coming  of  a  great  king  in  Rome. 

In  the  Ancient  World,  the  Judaean  prophe¬ 
cies  had  foretold  for  several  ages  the  advent 
of  Two  Great  Kings,  at  practically  the  same 
period  of  time.  One  of  these  was,  in  truth, 
Our  Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  other  was 
one  with  whom  the  temporal  interests  of  the 
heathen  world  were  more  concerned. 

Virgil  wras  quick  to  discern  the  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  prophecies  and  the  ascend 
ing  fortunes  of  Octavius,  and  being  over- 
zealous  he  appropriated  to  Octavius  every 
prophecy  which  foretold  majesty  and  great¬ 
ness.  So  it  happened  that  the  exalted  char¬ 
acter  of  this  Fourth  Eclogue,  formed  by  the 
combining  of  two  prophecies,  led  men  to 
think  that  something  more  than  a  human  per¬ 
sonage  gave  rise  to  this  imagery;  and  even 
to  believe  that  the  person  depicted  here  could 
be  no  other  than  the  Messiah  predicted  in 
the  oracles  of  Judaea. 
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TABLEAUX. 

II.— WRATH. 

B.  T.  Stephen. 

“And  when  he  came  nigh  to  the  camp  he  saw 
the  calf  and  the  dancers,  and  being  very  angry,  he 
threw  the  tables  out  of  his  hand  and  broke  them 
at  the  foot  of  the  mount.” — Exod.,  xxxii.,  19. 

There  he  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
camp  which  lies  along  the  rugged  base  of 
Mount  Sinai. 

Before  him  is  the  crowd  of  the  people, 
spreading  far  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  and 
flooding  the  entrance  of  the  camp — the  wild, 
half-frenzied  crowd.  There  are  the  clouds  of 
incense  overhanging  the  great  circle  in  the 
midst,  and  there  are  the  writhing  knots  of 
dancers,  while  the  air  rings  with  shouts  and 
singing,  mingled  with  the  music  of  instru¬ 
ments.  And  high  out  of  it  all  on  a  pillar 
rises  the  image  of  the  golden  calf. 

Moses  sees  and  hears  it  all.  And  he  stands 
there  motionless  and  terrible.  He  has  just 
been  up  on  the  mountain,  where  he  stood  face 
to  face  with  God;  the  wonderful  brightness  is 
still  on  his  countenance.  He  has  just  looked 
upon  the  glory  of  God  and  heard  with  his 
ears  that  voice  of  the  Most  High,  and  now 
he  must  gaze  on  a  scene  like  this  and  hear 
these  sounds.  It  is  awful — the  sublimity  of 
that  form,  the  dreadful  menace  of  his  silence. 

How  that  form  must  rise  and  grow  to  the 
eyes  of  that  guilty  throng  as  they  become 
conscious  of  its  presence,  as  the  shouts  and 
the  music  die  away  and  a  chill  settles  down 
upon  them. 

Higher  and  higher  that  form  seems  to 
tower  over  them,  deeper  its  shadow  seems  to 
fall  upon  them,  like  the  growing  shadow  of  a 
mountain  in  the  setting  sun. 

And  then  the  fire  that  is  kindling  in  those 
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eyes.  Who  of  the  throng  before  him  would 
not  plunge  into  the  sea  rather  than  meet 
that  gaze,  with  the  wrath  of  God  behind  it, 
and  His  thunder. 

And  yet  if  we  can  bear  its  brightness  and 
will  look  into  the  face  we  will  see  something 
more  there  than  wrath.  We  shall  see  sorrow, 
too,  the  sorrow  of  a  great  deep  heart.  For 
he  is  the  father  of  this  people  who  are  sin¬ 
ning,  and  with  a  father’s  love  he  loves  them. 

It  is  true,  his  indignation  will  have  its 
way,  for  awful  in  his  heart  is  his  reverence 
for  his  God,  and  his  zeal  for  his  God’s  in¬ 
sulted  honor.  It  is  true  that  he  will  stand 
by  and  see  twenty-three  thousand  of  these 
people  perish  by  the  sword  at  his  word.  It 
is  true  that  he  will  grind  to  powder  this  idol 
they  have  raised  and  then  force  it  down  the 
throats  of  this  people — force  them  to  swal¬ 
low  this  creation  of  their  blasphemy  and 
their  folly. 

But  after  this  he  will  go  up  the  mountain 
once  more  and  plead  before  God  for  this  peo¬ 
ple.  Alone  he  will  withstand  the  anger  of 
God  as  no  man  ever  did  before  or  has  done 
since — all  to  win  mercy  for  his  people  whom 
he  loves. 

All  this  comes  to  our  minds  as  we  see  that 
majestic  form  standing  at  the  entrance  of 
the  guilty  camp,  with  the  dark,  rugged  slope 
of  Sinai  rising  behind  him. 


TO  THE  YULE  STAR. 

M.,  ’io. 

Thou’st  filled  thy  mission,  been  for  Him  true  sign. 
Lone  new-born  light. 

Did’st  not  illume  with  Hope’s  white  rays  divine. 
The  world’s  dark  night? 
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INDUSTRY  AND  RELIGION.* 

Most  Rev.  William  H.  O’Connell,  D.D.,  ’81 


In  this  busy  center  of  industrial  life  two 
tremendous  forces  have  been  working  side 
by  side  from  the  first  days  of  its  history;  both 
have  contributed  to  its  making — industry  and 
religion.  The  first  has  contributed  to  its  ma- 

terial  prosperity;  the  second  has  preserved 
the  peace  of  order,  without  which  prosperity 
would  have  been  a  curse.  Let  us  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  contrast  the  two.  It  is  a  great  part 
of  today’s  lesson.  Industry  fills  the  busy 
streets  with  the  clamor  and  noise  which  are 
ever  its  companions.  Religion  has  issued  si¬ 
lently  from*  the  stronghold  of  the  temples 
and  in  silence  has  achieved  its  miracles. 

Labor  in  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  produces 
something  useful  for  humanity,  and  by  its 
fruits  helps  man  along  the  road  of  progress 
and  development,  is  not  a  curse,  but  a  bless¬ 
ing.  No  right-minded  man  has  ever  spurned 
honest  toil.  So  long  as  the  fatigue  which 
comes  with  labor  does  not  tax  too  much  the 
bodily  strength  it  aids  health  and  vigor. 
Under  such  conditions  work  becomes  a  pleas¬ 
ure.  But  when  inordinate  greed  for  wealth 
presses  the  laborer  beyond  endurance,  and 
when  the  dignity  of  labor  is  ignored  and  its 
just  titles  to  respect  passed  unnoticed,  then 
work  becomes  slavery,  and  slavery  is  the 
mother  of  revolt.  Paganism  recognized  only 
the  right  of  might.  Wealth  gave  power,  and 
power  was  a  divinity.  The  weak  and  the 
poor  had  no  rights.  The  weak  were  plun¬ 

*  An  excerpt  from  the  Dedicatory  Sermon  in  St. 
Patrick’s  Church,  Lowell,  Mass.,  Nov.  18,  1906. 


dered  and  the  poor  enslaved.  In  those  dark 
days  the  laborer  toiled  without  reward;  the 
fruits  of  his  work  were  not  his,  but  his  mas¬ 
ter's.  No  wonder  that  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  the  lot  of  the  toiler  was  an  accursed 
one. 

But  at  the  moment  of  deepest  gloom 
comes  the  light — that  light  which  enlighten- 
eth  every  man  coming  into  this  world.  Christ 
came  poor  and  lowly.  He  took  up  the  car¬ 
penter's  tools,  and  his  life  at  Nazareth  was 
the  sanctification  for  all  time  of  those  who 
toiled.  From  that  day  the  burden  of  the 
workman  was  lightened.  When  the  Son  of 
God  became  a  workman,  the  workman  be¬ 
came  God’s  son.  “1  he  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire”  was  part  of  the  doctrine  which  was 
to  save  humanity.  Henceforth  slavery  had 
no  rights  to  be  respected;  henceforth  the 
condition  of  the  laborer  was  settled  by  a  di- 
vine  law,  and  all  tyranny  was  doomed.  By 
teaching  to  all  mankind  the  rights  of  man¬ 
hood,  and  by  elevating  that  manhood  to  the 
Horious  inheritance  of  the  children  of  God, 

o 

he  struck  a  blow  at  the  unbridled  power  of 
might,  which  until  his  day  had  kept  the  poor 
and  the  weak  in  slavish  subjection.  And  his¬ 
tory  has  proven  again  and  again  that  only 
Christ  and  the  Church  of  Christ  have  been 
able  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  protect  the 
workman  against  tyranny  and  injustice  and 
safeguard  the  just  interests  of  those  for 
whom  he  toils.  But  all  the  evils  of  paganism 
did  not  die  with  the  advent  of  Christ.  All 
through  the  ages  we  witness  from  time  to 
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time  the  recurrence  of  the  same  evils  which 
existed  when  Christ  came.  On  the  one  hand, 
avarice  endeavoring  to  wrench  from  labor 
more  than  its  due;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cry  of  envy  for  what  is  not  its  own ;  and  be* 
tween  them  is  the  Church  of  Christ  warning 
the  one  of  God's  vengeance  upon  the  op¬ 
pressor  of  the  poor,  and  calming  the  other 
into  patience  with  the  promise  of  a  share  in 
the  riches  of  God.  It  is  this  eternal  attitude 
of  the  Church  toward  her  children  in  the 
different  stations  in  life,  teaching  both  their 
sacred  duty  to  each  other,  that  has  preserved 
that  harmony  which  has  made  civilization 
possible.  So  long  as  her  voice  is  heard  that 
harmony  reigns.  The  employer  and  the  em¬ 
ployed  are  both  her  children.  To  the  one 
she  inculcates  generosity  and  justice;  to  the 
other  patience  and  forbearance ;.  and  she  re¬ 
minds  both  that  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike 
shall  be  held  responsible  one  dav,  each  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  state  of  life,  to  that  God  who 
gives  prosperity  and  blesses  poverty. 

Thus  has  the  Christian  faith  preserved  the 
equilibrium  between  class  and  class,  and 
whenever  the  balance  has  been  weighed  to 
either  side,  the  bitterest  fueds  have  arisen.  In 
every  age  each  has  had  its  special  pleaders, 
who,  by  specious  argument  and  foolish  prom¬ 
ises  have  stirred  up  the  worst  sentiments  of 
humanity;  but  no  Catholic  is  ever  deceived 
by  unlawful  pretensions  or  by  unfeeling  arro¬ 
gance.  For  him  the  meagre  reward  of  lowly 
toil  and  a  clear  conscience  before  God  are 
infinitely  preferable  to  dishonest  gain.  And 
in  the  possession  of  the  peace  of  an  humble 
heart  he  looks  unmoved  and  unenvious  at 
wealth  when  gained  by  dishonesty.  1  his  is 
the  sublime  indifference  which  the  faith  of 
Christ  alone  has  taught;  this  is  the  happy 
poverty  which  those  who  have  not  faith  can 
never  understand. 


Such  was  the  holy  influence  exerted  upon 
the  laborer  in  this  little  church  seventy-five 
years  ago.  Perhaps  little  it  was  realized 
how  potent  that  influence  was  and  still  is. 
Without  that  influence  where  would  be  the 
permanency  or  the  peace  of  this  fair  city? 
1  ake  away  from  those  who  go  m  and  out 
through  the  portals  of  the  great  mills  this 
guiding  spirit,  this  sanctifying  influence,  this 
patience  under  trials,  this  antidote  of  envy, 
and  before  long  its  absence  would  be  felt  in 
ways  that  would  shake  to  their  foundations 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  city. 

The  Church  has  ever  stood  for  the  inviola¬ 
bility  of  human  rights,  and  neither  the  flat¬ 
tery  of  the  rich  nor  the  threats  of  those  in 
power  nor  the  tumult  of  the  envious  have 
ever  moved  her  from  that  unconquerable 
stronghold.  1  he  law  of  just  possession,  the 
right  to  possess  what  either  by  inheritance 
or  by  personal  industry  man  owns,  is  a  right 
founded  upon  the  very  laws  of  nature.  As 
the  protector  of  the  weak,  she  has  ever  taken 
her  stand  with  the  people,  but  while  she  has 
protected,  she  has  never  flattered  them;  and 
while  she  has  fearlessly  set  her  face  against 
the  frequent  abuses  of  the  powerful  and  the 
rich  and  the  masters  of  the  world,  she  has 
with  equal  fearlessness  taught  the  people 
their  sacred  duty,  the  obligations  of  their 
state  of  life,  and  repeated  again  and  again  the 
injunction  of  the  eternal  Lawgiver:  “Thou 
shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  goods;  neither 
shalt  thou  desire  his  house,  nor  his  field,  nor 
his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  anything  that  is  his.” 

The  pioneers  that  came  to  labor  here 
seventy-five  years  ago  were  taught  the  rights 
of  man  and  the  duties  of  man,  and  from  the 
pulpit  of  new  St.  Patrick’s  other  voices  will 
continue  to  repeat  the  same  gospel  of  love 
and  of  duty,  of  patience  under  trial,  of  the 
spirit  which  envies  not,  reminding  all  who 
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hear  that  there  is  a  God,  the  Father  of  all, 
who  sees,  who  rewards,  and  who  punishes. 
That  is  the  potent  force  which  safeguards 
the  foundations  of  this  prosperous  city. 
Without  this  force  so  silent,  yet  so  effective, 
in  its  operations,  the  shuttle  and  the  spindle 
would  have  woven  a  flimsy  fabric. 

In  later  years  with  the  growth  of  industry 
wealth  has  grown,  and  the  evils  concomitant 
upon  new  conditions  have  grown  with  it.  The 
sturdy  simplicity  of  those  early  days  is  fast 
passing.  Industry  has  multiplied  its  temples, 
and  the  greed  of  money,  whose  appetite 
grows  with  indulgence,  is  admittedly  a  dan¬ 
ger  to  peace  and  order.  If  with  increased 
wealth,  if  with  the  prosperity  which  flooded 
the  land  as  if  God  were  showering  his  bless¬ 
ings  upon  the  nation,  hand  in  hand  went  a 
corresponding  gratitude  to  God,  a  corre¬ 
sponding  generous  response  to  the  higher 
duties  imposed  by  better  conditions,  all 
would  yet  be  well.  But  when  men  s  hearts 
grow  only  the  harder,  when  the  blessings  of 
heaven  fall  on  stony  ground,  thorns  and  this¬ 
tles  grow  up  instead  of  wholesome  grain. 
The  dangers  which  are  now  confronting  us 
and  which,  if  men  do  not  have  a  care,  will 
assume  alarming  proportions,  are  in  reality 
nothing  new;  they  are  but  the  repetition  of 
the  evils  of  paganism  which  Christ  came  to 
heal. 

The  Church  has  confronted  them  in  the 
past,  and  today,  if  men  will  but  hear  her 
voice,  she  can  restore  health  and  tranquillity 
in  spite  of  threatened  disorder.  Out  of  the 
Babel  of  voices,  each  clamoring  to  be  heard, 
each  proclaiming  his  own  nostrum  and  pana¬ 
cea,  each  combating  the  principles  of  the 
other,  and  only  succeeding  in  adding  to  the 
strife  and  increasing  suspicion,  distrust,  and 
even  hatred,  there  is  no  hope  of  a  true  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  social  evils.  It  is  easy  to  point 


out  evils  which  all  admit  to  exist;  it  is  easier 
still  to  lay  the  blame  and  create  a  vicious 
circle  of  mutual  distrust.  It  is  harder  to 
make  each  man  realize  that  upon  him  in  part 
lies  some  of  the  blame,  and  to  persuade  him 
to  do  his  share  in  the  righting  of  wrong  con¬ 
ditions.  That  the  Church  alone  can  xio,  for 
she  deals  not  only  with  the  great  masses  ar¬ 
rayed  on  either  side,  but  especially  with  the 
individual  conscience,  and  by  that  tremen¬ 
dous  moral  force  which  turns  man’s  judg¬ 
ments  ih  upon  his  own  deeds,  forcing  him, 
by  the  fear  of  a  just  God,  to  make  his  actions 
tally  with  the  eternal  principles  of  God’s  jus¬ 
tice,  she  brings  order  out  of  chaos.  She  puts 
aside  the  lens  which  magnifies  the  evils  which 
others  do,  and  in  its  place  holds  up  the  mir¬ 
ror  before  each  man’s  own  individual  soul; 
for  men  forget  that  the  complicated  evils  of 
society  are  but  the  massing  up  of  the  irregu¬ 
larities  and  the  sins  of  individuals. 

If  each  man  in  the  State  or  city  were  abso¬ 
lutely  faithful  to  his  own  individual  duty,  to 
God,  to  himself,  and  to  his  fellow-man,  there 
would  be  no  wrongs  clamoring  to  the  nation 
for  settlement,  no  national  ills  crying  for  leg¬ 
islative  remedies;  remedies  which,  after  all, 
are  mostly  like  the  ointment  upon  a  sore — 
purely  external — not  the  true  medicine  which 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  alone  ministers,  attack¬ 
ing  the  evil  at  the  very  roots  of  the  disease. 
Envy,  jealousy,  hatred,  avarice,  indolence, 
luxury;  these  are  all  more  than  visible  sores 
upon  the  body  corporate  of  society;  they  are 
deep-rooted  spiritual  diseases  flowing  from 
the  invisible  sources  in  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  people. 

The  lessening  of  labor  and  the  increase  of 
wages  will  never  in  themselves  settle  the  eter¬ 
nal  unrest  of  humanity.  Even  the  multi¬ 
millionaire,  if  his  greed  and  avarice  are  un¬ 
quenched  by  his  possessions,  remains  as  rest- 
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less  and  unsatisfied  as  the  humblest  laborer  in 
his  employ.  The  blame,  therefore,  is  not 
with  any  one  class;  the  fault  is  general  and 
is  daily  growing.  Prosperity  will  do  little  to 
appease  the  ravages  of  a  spiritual  disease. 
Indeed,  it  seems  only  to  aggravate  them. 
The  disease  is  not  material;  that  is  the  com¬ 
mon  mistake  of  all  so-called  reformers.  It  is 
deeper  than  food  or  clothing;  it  is  spiritual. 
It  is  not  the  body  but  the  soul  that  is  un¬ 
happy. 

How  well  the  children  of  the  Church  in 
this  city  of  industry  have  understood  this 
great  truth  is  witnessed  by  the  sacrifices 
which  they  made  in  its  maintenance.  This 
humble  people,  looked  upon  in  their  day  as 
unlearned  and  unlettered,  were  in  reality 
versed  in  the  sublimest  philosophy  of  life, 
a  philosophy  which  sprang  from  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  wisdom  twenty  centuries  ago  and  has 
hallowed  the  world  ever  since.  It  is  the 
science  of  the  cross.  That  sacred  symbol  has 
taught  men  more  than  all  the  books  that 
scientists  have  ever  written.  In  that  con¬ 
sisted  all  the  learning  of  this  simple  folk,  and, 
unlettered  as  they  were,  it  served  them  in 
better  stead  than  the  rich  libraries  in  many 
of  the  homes  of  their  masters.  It  taught 
them  the  noblest  virtues  possible  to  mortal 
man;  the  holiness  of  poverty,  the  sanctity  of 
suffering.  And  in  the  practise  of  those  vir¬ 
tues  they  labored  on,  filling  in  a  noble  way 
their  humble  station.  They  bore  the  burden 
and  the  heat  like  true  heroes.  Few  of  them 
lived  to  realize  their  mortal  hopes,  but  the 
immortal  hope  which  their  faith  had  kept  clear 
in  their  souls  never  left  them,  and  it  has 
grown  stronger  and  stronger  in  the  hearts 
of  those  they  left  behind. 

The  hardy  pioneers  of  Lowell’s  earliest 


days  are  now  at  rest.  Their  ashes  repose  in 
the  silent  churchyard.  The  good  priests  who 
kept  that  light  of  faith  burning  in  their  souls 
lie  sleeping  here  before  this  holy  temple,  but 
the  work  which  they  began  has  gone  glori¬ 
ously  onward  ever  since.  The  faith  so  strong 
in  their  Irish  hearts  was  never  to  be  con¬ 
quered  or  weakened  by  the  god  of  commerce. 
If  the  temples  of  industry  increased  in  size 
and  number,  side  by  side  with  that  growth 
was  a  glorious  multiplication  of  the  temples 
of  the  true  God,  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
For  every  new  area  along  the  river  s  bank 
claimed  by  industry  there  was  a  correspond¬ 
ing  spot  upon  a  hill  crowned  by  a  splendid 
sanctuary — always  surmounted  by  that  same 
cross  which  their  fathers  loved. 

Let  others  boast  of  the  city’s  progress  in 
wealth,  of  the  long  streets  lined  with  the 
marts  of  trade,  of  the  increased  traffic,  which 
has  marked  the  passing  years;  all  these  are 
signs  of  progress  and  prosperity  in  which 
every  son  of  Lowell  heartily  rejoices.  But 
to  us,  who  value  the  riches  of  the  soul  above 
material  wealth,  the  brightest  jewels  in  the 
crown  of  this  fair  city  are  the  seven  truly 
magnificent  temples  of  the  true  faith,  of 
which  new  St.  Patrick’s  now  stands  peer  at 
least  to  all  the  rest.  These,  indeed,  are  Low¬ 
ell’s  chiefest  glories.  Well  may  priests  and 
people  pride  themselves  on  an  achievement, 
unique,  I  venture  to  say,  in  all  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  great  country,  for  no  other 
city  of  its  size  can  point  to  that  number  of 
models  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  reared 
in  so  short  a  time  by  the  humble  offerings 
of  a  faithful  people,  given  out  of  the  hard 
earnings  of  laborious  lives,  blessed  a  thou¬ 
sand  fold  by  a  noble  generosity  to  the  Faith, 
which  is  their  richest  possession. 
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ALLELUIA  HEIGHTS.* 

Ron  Lear. 


The  heart-born  word  was  right 
That  crowned  this  craggy  hei  ght 
With  Alleluia  name;  for  thoughtful  eyes 
That  hail  the  wand  of  God 
In  pageant  wonders  of  the  skies, 

Or  season-changing  sod. 

Belted  from  green  to  grain, 

May  here  unto  the  wandering  sight 
Win  wealth  for  rare  delight; 

Here  will  the  kindled  breast 
With  varied  charms  be  bright; 

The  heart  melodious  will  ring 
And  to  the  praising  lips  be  pressed 
Glad  Alleluias  for  great  nature’s  King. 

Not  when  the  Springtime  blows, 

With  nursing  breath,  its  resurrecting  songs; 
Nor  when  the  Summer  glows, 

In  tangled  dells  or  waving  meads, 

With  flowered  throngs, 

I  bid  you  beauty’s  pilgrim  be, 

Unto  this  glory-haunted  mound; 

Nor  when  the  Autumn  reads, 

In  leafy  splendor  gowned, 

Its  page  of  waning  loveliness. 

But  come  when  Winter’s  jeweled  dress, 
Brocaded  with  the  pearly  snows. 

And  tressed  with  pendant  sheen  of  icy  cones, 
Is  garmenting  the  wind-swept  hill, 

Then  shall  your  spirit  thrill 
With  sacred  awe  that  fuller  grows 
Until  your  very  thoughts  are  bowed 
In  adoration  still 

To  hear  the  air  with  Alleluias  loud. 

The  common  eye,  forsooth  is  dim 
And  finds  no  beauty  here; 

But  let  the  deeper  vision  see  more  clear 
And  all  the  fluttered  leaves  will  seem 
Lingering  on  a  beechen  limb 


*One  of  the  highest  of  the  escarpments  on  the 
Patapsco  River,  near  the  Jesuit  Seholasticate. 
Wood st ock ,  ^ I aryland. 


A  June  of  butterflies. 

To  lead  your  way  across 
Green  carpet  aisles  of  moss, 

The  sumach  burns  its  torches  bright, 

Brown  fronds  of  fern,  like  snow-set  laces,  rise; 
And  from  an  oak-bound  vine, 

Red  berries  hard  with  color  shine; 

Like  beads  beside  a  cinctured  nun. 

And  mark  how  wondrous  fungi  spun, 

Upon  a  shattered  tree, 

Their  patient  toil  of  tiny  shelves. 

As  fair  as  shells  upon  the  rocks  at  sea. 

As  in  a  city’s  crowded  lanes. 

Where  venal  cries  lade  all  the  air 
And  sin  has  built  its  frequent  lair. 

There  often  lives  behind  the  attic  panes 
A  little  maid. 

Stainless  of  all  the  lower  tides 
That  fleshy  passions  wade, 

And  in  her  soul  of  grace  abides 
Baptism’s  lamb  of  innocence; 

So  on  this  wintered  eminence. 

Where  all  the  summer’s  wealth  is  dead 
And  autumn  grieves  in  weeds  of  penitence. 
Immaculate  a  holly  stands; 

Joy  lights  its  constant  face. 

Though  lonely  is  its  exile  place. 

Far  from  the  kind  Virginian  lands 
Where  closely  dwell  the  brethren  of  its  race. 

The  music!  Hark! 

Drumming  upon  his  feastful  bark, 

A  quick  woodpecker  sounds  his  note; 

And  breathing  every  breeze 
Each  reed  undoes  its  gentle  throat, 

And  chording  strings  of  vines 
Make  master  harmonies. 

With  miserere  sighing  of  the  pines, 

As  if  Beethoven’s  guiding  hand  there  stirred; 
While  from  the  depth  is  heard — 

Up  by  the  caves  where  echoes  rest. 

Flooding  the  azure  round 
With  soul-subduing  sound — 

The  diapason  of  the  river’s  breast. 
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O.  ye  who  dull  a  leisure  hour 
With  cramping  talk  of  idle  worth, 

In  pallid  air  of  street  or  room 

And  load  your  heart  with  afterpain  of  gloom, 

O,  be  ye  captive  to  old  Nature's  power! 

Come  where  the  hills  make  mirth 

With  scarring  winds  and  thunder  strains, 

And  climb  this  mountain’s  breast, 

Terraced  to  music  of  the  rains; 

Then  from  the  rugged  dome. 

Where  solitude  keeps  healthy  home. 

Lavish  the  spirit’s  eyes, 

With  vision  fairer  far  than  Turner's  art, 

From  lichen  webs  afoot, 

To  gold  horizon  of  the  skies. 

That  hallow  all  the  cloister  trees; 

Take  to  the  eager  heart 
The  harps  of  every  breeze, 

And  hear  how  cliff  and  cavern  fling 
Their  glad  hosannas  through  the  air 
And  reed  and  mountain  sounding  fair 
Their  Alleluias  to  the  King. 


BY  MY  WINDOW. 

T.,  ’02. 

There  was  something  mysterious  about  it. 
I  could  scarcely  tell  what  it  was  that  woke 
me  from  deep  sleep,  just  as  the  bell  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  steeple  was  chiming  the  midnight  hour. 
And  1  listened  for  the  sound  which  I  had 
seemed  to  hear  in  my  dreams,  and  which,  as 
I  thought,  had  awakened  me.  And  there  it 
came  again,  rising  up  from  the  quiet  street, 
whence  all  trace  of  the  day’s  toil  and  turmoil 
had  disappeared — clear  and  distinct  through 
the  damp  midnight  air  came  the  sobs  of  a 
little  girl,  whose  heart,  it  would  seem,  was 
nigh  unto  breaking.  And,  wondering,  for 
naught  could  I  see  because  of  the  darkness, 
what  sorrow  there  could  be  in  so  young  a 
heart  to  grieve  it  thus  at  so  late  an  hour, 
when  little  hearts  are  aglow  with  the  joy  of 
childhood’s  dreamland,  I  listened  again,  and 
this  time  it  was  the  mother’s  voice  which 


came,  but  oh,  not  speaking  words  of  com¬ 
fort  to  the  aching  heart,  nor  words  that 
could  quell  the  grief  or  soothe  the  sorrow 
which  was  racking  the  little  soul,  but  only 
the  maudlin  tones  of  a  meaningless  song  that 
told,  alas,  too  clearly,  the  story  of  the  even¬ 
ing’s  revel  and  the  little  broken  heart.  And, 
as  the  strange  commingling  of  sounds  faded 
away  into  the  distance  of  the  night,  I  could 
only  thank  God  for  the  loved  one  He  had 
given  me  to  guard  my  younger  days  and 
then  taken  to  Himself,  where  she  stilt 
watches  over  me  in  these  lone  midnight 
hours. 

II. 

She  was  a  little  tot,  scarcely  five,  with  a 
short,  brown  coat  over  her  clean  white  dress, 
and  a  mischievous  smile  lurking  in  her  bright 
eyes.  It  was  nearly  six  in  the  evening,  and 
only  one  who  had  watched  her  for  several 
days  could  know  what  it  was  that  caused 
her  to  skip  gaily  along  in  the  gathering  dusk 
of  the  evening.  “Yes,  there  she  is,”  and,  no 
longer  skipping,  but  running  with  all  the 
power  of  her  little  legs,  she  flings  herself  into 
the  expectant  arms  of  her  father  as  he  re¬ 
turns  from  his  day  of  toil. 

And  this  simple  scene  drew  me,  in  fancy, 
to  the  close  of  another  long  day  of  labor, 
when  the  dusk  of  life’s  evening  is  gathering 
round,  and  I  mused  with  myself,  “Shall  we 
go  forth  thus  gaily  to  meet  the  Father,  and 
fling  ourselves  so  unreservedly  and  fearlessly 
into  His  welcoming  embrace?”  And  I 
seemed  to  hear  the  answer  in  words  as  of 
old:  “Unless  you  become  as  little  children, 
you  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

III. 

It  was  dark,  cold  and  dreary,  and  yet  it 
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was  Christmas  eve.  The  lig/its  from  a  hun¬ 
dred  store  windows  shone  out  into  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  street,  and  seemed  almost  to 
spread  an  unfelt  warmth  round  about.  The 
crowds  hurried  along,  or  stopped  an  instant 
only,  to  glance  at  the  enticing  display,  each 
one  thinking  in  his  heart  that  the  little  pack¬ 
age  under  his  arm  contained  something  bet¬ 
ter  far  than  all  the  tempting  treasures  of 
the  windows. 

And  then  I  saw  a  kindly  old  gentleman, 
with  peace  beaming  out  from  beneath,  the 
snow  of  many  winters,  come  slowly  along.  It 
might  have  been  a  foretaste  of  the  joy  to 
give,  which  lit  up  his  wrinkled  old  face,  as 


he  carefully  pressed  his  little  bundle  to  his 
breast,  and  selected  just  one  more  little 
trinket,  to  complete  the  pleasure  of  the  mor¬ 
row.  And  then  there  came  a  crash,  and  I 
felt  as  though  that  little  gift,  the  purchase 
of  which  had  probably  consumed  the  entire 
evening,  had  broken  on  my  heart,  as  it  lay 
there  on  the  sidewalk.  And  he  smiled  quietly, 
as  the  joy  of  the  giving  faded  from  his  heart 
— for  how  could  another  take  the  place  of 
that  one  which  was  the  best — and  I  turned 
away  in  sadness,  thinking  that  there  would 
be  less  pleasure  in  somebody’s  Christmas 
tomorrow. 


IN  vSANCTVE  CE.CILI.flE  HONOREM 

Joseph  F.  O’Sullivan,  ’08. 


When  the  twilight  shadows  rest 
O’er  the  dreaming  mead  and  dell, 
As  incentive  to  behest 

Sweetly  sounds  the  vesper  bell. 
Oh!  the  tales  the  deep  tones  bring 
As  the  answ’ring  echoes  ring! 
Buoyant  joy,  and  dirge  of  woe, 
Patience,  pity  trembling  low 
All  in  measures  flow. 

J'ubal  struck  the  .tuneful  shell 
And  a  wondrous  sound  arose; 

Ages  caught  his  spirit  well 
As  progressive  music  shows, 
Ringing  countless  tones  sublime 
Through  the  corridors  of  time. 
Hark!  the  trumpet  blast  so  free 
Leads  the  host  to  victory, 

While  the  bard  in  minstrel  tone 
Sings  of  might  and  prowess  shown 
And  of  great  renown. 


Tells  he,  too,  in  rhythmic  measure 
Of  the  mighty  nation’s  rise, 

And  the  world’s  illusive  pleasure 
When  the  empire  vanquished  lies. 
So,  though  nations  pass  away, 
Living  harmony  holds  sway, 

And  the  passing  years  reveal 
Characters  of  tireless  zeal 
For  her  better  weal. 

Silvern  starlight  fades  away 
In  the  purple-glowing  east; 

Other  clients  homage  pay 
On  beloved  Cecilia’s  feast. 

Joined  she  harmonies  of  love 
To  the  tones  of  choirs  above, 

Till  the  angels  gathered  round, 
List’ning  to  the  wondrous  sound, 
As  in  heaven  found. 


Lo!  within  her  votive  band, 

Poet,,  painter,  sculptor  throng. 
Mighty  men  of  ev’ry  land, 

Masters  in  the  art  of  song. 
While  her  glory  still  is  sung, 
Hasten  we,  when  life  is  young, 
Joining  in  the  jubilee, 

Waking  song  and  harmony 
In  festivity. 


t 
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EDITORIAL  JOTTINGS. 

i 

D.  Y.  F.,  ’07. 

Athletics  when  pursued  in  modera¬ 
tion  are  undoubtedly  a  wonderful  aid  to  a 

man’s!  miental  and  moral  development.  The 
« 

•contest  on  the  athletic  field  surely  calls  for, 
and  tarings  out,  the  great  qualit  es  of  self- 
reliance,  tact,  resourcefulness,  and  quickness 
of  perception;  moreover,  in  it  the  athlete  is 
put  to  a  practical  test  of  his  justice  and  hon¬ 
esty,  while  the  demand  for  ‘‘staying  powers’’ 
is  but  a  demand  for  fortitude.  The  fault  is 
not  with  athletics,  it  is  with  the  failure  to  ob¬ 
serve  proportionate  indulgence  in  them. 
American  students  play  not  wisely,  but  too 


much.  And  the  worst  result  of  all  this  is  that 
the  various  athletic  teams  almost  completely 
overshadow  other  college  organizations  of 
surely  at  least  equal  importance,  if  we  look 
to  the  great  benefits  they  can  and  will  give 
in  return  for  the  same  amount  of  energy  put 
into  them. 

Frederick  Lucas,  the  illustrious  founder  of 
the  “Tablet,”  presents  only  one  example  of 
the  many  eminently  successful  and  brilliant 
men  who,  in  their  college  days,  have  been 
srreat  lovers  of  athletics.  Yet  he  claimed  that 
as  a  means  of  bringing  out  the  most  useful 
and  practical  powers  of  a  young  man  and 
fitting  him  for  the  contests  of  life,  the  debat¬ 
ing  society  was  the  best  of  all  the  institutions 
connected  with  colleges.  His  preliminary 
work  in  oratory  is  an  experience  that  most 
of  us  have  had.  This  little  excerpt  from  his 
own  pen  will  encourage  many  of  us:  “I  daily 
rejoice  at  the  recollection  of  our  old  debating 
society  (at  the  London  University),  and  I 
take  some  pride  in  remembering  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it,  almost  the  only  instance  of  real 
perseverance  I  was  ever  guilty  of — I  mean  in 
laboring  to  overcome  a  most  painful  ner¬ 
vousness.  The  year  I  devoted  myself  to  do 
that  has  made  me  of  twice  the  value  here, 
and  if  I  had  not  done  it  then,  I  should  never 
have  done  it.  O  Lord,  when  I  attend  com¬ 
mittees  and  conferences,  and  public  meetings, 
and  speak  from  the  tops  of  barrels,  and  out 
of  public  house  windows,  and  in  all  sorts  of 
strange  places,  you  can’t  tell  how  often  I 
think  about  the  old  days,  and  the  good  old 
fellows  who  then  were.” 

Debating  on  important  public  questions 
gives  a  young  man  a  seriousness  of  mind 
that  cannot  be  produced  by  baseball  or  foot¬ 
ball;  it  gives  him  a  grasp  on  fundamental 
principles,  both  logical  and  ethical;  it  gives 
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him  ease  in  discussion,  and  the  ability  to  ex¬ 
press  his  ideas  clearly  and  forcibly  before  an 
audience.  There  may  be  less  spectacular  in¬ 
terest  attached  to  debates,  and  there  may  be 
less  glory  than  that  which  comes  to  the  win¬ 
ning  athlete,  but  the  genuine  worth  of  the 
results  attained  is  enthusiastically  admitted 
by  nil  who  have  enjoyed  membership  in  col¬ 
lege  debating  societies. 

* 

*  * 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,  and  with 
it  comes  the  Christmas  play.  For  the  first 
time  since  1888,  and  for  the  fourth  time  in 
the  history  of  the  college,  we  are  to  produce 
“Richard  III.”  The  rehearsals  are  rapidly 
bringing  the  production  to  proper  shape,  and 
soon  we  will  follow,  with  breathless  interest, 
the  crafty  Cluster  as  he  carves  his  way  to  the 
throne  by  chopping  off  the  heads  of  so  many 
dear  acquaintances,  including  my  lord,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 

* 

*  * 

The  Senior  Sodality  urges  members 
stronglv  to  attend  the  Thursdav  morning 
meetings  with  regularity.  This  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  College  Societies,  and  member¬ 
ship  in  it  is  treasured  by  many  of  our  prom¬ 
inent  alumni. 

* 

*  * 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  members  at  re¬ 
hearsals,  the  Glee  Club  could  not  perform  at 
the  St.  Cecilia’s  concert,  and  the  Alumni  Glee 
was  substituted.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  the 
students  take  an  interest  in  this  club,  as  the 
college  has  plenty  of  talent,  which  by  concert¬ 
ed  effort  could  be  turned  to  excellent  use. 
If  some  of  the  energy  of  the  songs  on  the 
steps  and  in  the  corridors  is  put  into  organ¬ 
izing  and  preserving  a  glee  club,  we  prophesy 
excellent  results. 
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THE  WESTERN  POINT  of  THE 
COMPASS. 

( A  Footnote.,) 

The  series  of  articles  that  have  been  ap¬ 
pearing  in  our  pages,  under  the  title,  “Points 
of  the  Apostolic  Compass,"  were  a  source  of 
intense  interest  to  our  readers.  This  excerpt 
from  Archbishop  O’ConnelFs  dedicatory  dis¬ 
course  in  Lowell  may  serve  as  an  “adden¬ 
dum"  for  the  chapter  on  the  “Western  Point 
of  the  Compass."  It  is  an  excerpt  that  should 
be  emblazoned  on  the  church  gates  of  many 
a  New  England  town  and  city. 

w  *  *  *  A 

Catholicity  has  grown  in  Lo^vell  during  these 
seventy-five  years.  The  little  minority*. has  devel- 
oped  into  a  great  majority.  Our  conditions  have 
changed  with  the  times,  but  there  is, one  thing  in 

#  i  t  \  t  > 

which  the  Catholic  of  today  does,  not  excel  the 
Catholic  of  seventy-five  years  ago,  and  that  is  the 
strength  of  his  faith.  Not  only  in  numbers  have 
we  increased,  but  in  the  variety  of  races  repre¬ 
sented  among  us,  until  Lowell  has  become  a  very 
cosmopolis,  in  which  nearly  every  country  under 
heaven  has  her  representatives.  But  the  Catholics 
of  seventy-five  years  ago,  the  pioneers  of  the  faith, 
who  dug  the  foundations  and  who  reared  the 
walls,  who  patiently  faced  the  greatest  difficulties 
and  quietly  surmounted  them,  were  the  Irish- 
Catholics.  That  is  a  fact  of  history  which  must 
never  be  forgotten.  When  others  came  the  hard¬ 
est  of  the  work  had  been  done,  and  there  is  this 
which  all  those  who  have  come  since  must  never 
cease  to  remember;  that  the  children  of  St.  Pat¬ 
rick  were  always  true  Catholics;  Catholics  not 
only  in  their  faith,  but  in  their  charity.  They  never 
questioned  the  nationality  of  their  priest.  They 
never  asked  whence  he  came,  so  long  as  he  was 
sent  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  They  listened  to 
the  message  he  delivered  to  them  often  when  they 
could  scarcely  understand  his  language.  They 
were  never  national  or  provincial  in  their  faith,  or 
in  anything  that  concerned  the  churcfi.  Even  their 
love  and  their  veneration  for  their  patron  saint  is 
a  proof  of  this.  St.  Patrick  was  not  an  Irishman, 
but  he  came  to  them  from  Rome,  and  from  that 
day  he  was  their  own. 

In  that  noble  catholicity  of  spirit  the  Irish- 
Catholic  teaches  a  needed  lesson.  Not  one  of  all 
the  strangers  who  since  that  day  have  come  to 


Lowell’s  gates  but  has  asked  from  the  children  of 
St.  Patrick  aid  and  encouragement;  a  request  that 
even  until  this  day  has  never  been  denied.  In¬ 
deed,  it  were  none  too  much  to  say  that,  in  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation  of  every  Catholic  Church  in  this 
city,  abundant  assistance  has  been  received  from 
this  generous-hearted  people.  And  even  though 
that  glorious  record  should  be  little  remembered, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  that  forgetfulness  would  never 
close  the  hearts  of  Irish  generosity,  which  thinks 
only  of  the  progress  of  the  faith,  no  matter  who 
carries  it  onward,  and  only  of  the  glory  of  the 
church’s  standard,  no  matter  who  bears  it  ever 
higher.  The  priests  and  people  of  St.  Patrick’s 
and  of  old  St.  Peter's  as  well,  while  rearing  mag¬ 
nificent  temples  of  their  own  children,  have  al¬ 
ways  had,  nevertheless,  even  in  their  poverty,  hid¬ 
den  resources  from  whch  they  drew  liberally  to 
aid  the  children  of  other  races.  That  is  what  I 
mean  by  saying  that  Irish  charity  is  true  Catholic 
charity.  Let  all  who  listen  learn  and  imitate.  In 
such  union  of  hearts  alone  is  the  security  of  the 
future  of  the  faith.  He  who  preaches  that  char¬ 
ity,  preaches  God’s  word  and  represents  the 
church’s  catholicity.  He  who  preaches  another 
doctrine  is  false  to  his  sacred  duty. 

O  triumph  of  the  faith  of  God.  this  is  thy  day! 
O  church  of  Christ,  studding  the  hillsides  of  the 
world  with  towers  and  minarets  that  bespeak  the 
conflict  between  man  and  mammon,  today  another 
fortress  is  planted  on  the  heights.  O  altars  of  the 
living  God,  upon  which  the  perpetual  sacrifice  is 
offered,  today  a  new  one  is  added  to  your  number. 
O  shrines  of  the  saints  of  God.  today  your  glory 
is  increased.  Here  let  the  children  of  a  sturdy 
past  keep  ever  green  the  memory  of  their  faithful 
sires.  Here,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
nave  and  transept,  from  the  silent  hearts  of  a 
prayerful  people,  and  from  the  deep  diapason  of 
the  glorious  organ,  shall  arise  the  same  hymn  of 
praise,  the  same  solemn  voice  of  adoration  which 
centuries  ago  resounded  through  the  halls  of  Tara, 
when  the  souls  of  Erin’s  chieftains  were  stirred  by 
the  potent  voice  of  St.  Patrick,  rousing  into  a 
new  and  holier  harmony  the  harps  of  the  Druids 
of  old. 

Today  let  priests  and  people  rejoice.  Time  has 
not  changed,  nor  hath  fire  consumed  their  glorious 
inheritance.  From  out  the  ashes  a  new  glory  has 
arisen.  May  the  God  of  our  fathers  be  ever  with 
us  in  the  new  days  as  in  the  old,  and  may  dear  St. 
Patrick  still,  from  his  high  place  in  heaven,  protect 
his  people,  in  whose  generous  hearts  the  faith  he 
planted  is  still  hardy  and  fruitful  and  strong. 
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Father  Graham  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  the  Catholic  schools  of 
that  portion  of  the  archdiocese  that  lies  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and 
Middlesex,  the  city  of  Cambridge  excepted.  Father  Lyons  will  be  super¬ 
visor  of  the  schools  in  the  other  half  of  the  archdiocese. 


B  O  S  T  O  N  C  O  L  L  E  G  E  S  T  V  LI’S. 


2i> 


REV.  GEORGE  A.  LYONS,  ’85. 


We  are  forced  to  omit  our  pages  of  Alumni  Notes  this  month.  \\  e  hope  / 

to  meet  many  of  the  “Old  Boys”  at  the  play,  to  wish  them  a  Merry  i 

Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL. 


JOE. 

Thomas  L.  Gannon,  II. 

There  is  something-  about  Christmas, 
some  common  impulse  which  stirs  the  hearts 
of  men  and  seems  to  place  all  on  one  com¬ 
mon  level.  Xo  matter  what  may  have  been 
the  conditions  existing  all  the  rest  of  the 
year,  no  matter  what  the  selfish  striving  for 
wealth,  or  the  mad  rivalry  in  the  race  of 
fame,  at  this  season  all  is  forgotten,  and  the 
rich  and  the  poor  alike  rejoice.  As  the 
breeze  from  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile 
wafts  sweet  odors  of  Nature  to  the  starving 
traveler  on  the  desert,  so  the  spirit  of  Christ¬ 
mas  seems  to  force  its  way  into  the  discour 
aged  heart  of  the  wanderer  and  plead  with 
him  to  return  to  his  home  and  celebrate  the 
great  feast  with  the  “old  folks.” 


All  was  still  in  the  old  farm-house  save  the 
crackling  of  the  fire,  the  ticking  of  the  old 
clock  in  the  corner,  and  the  rattling  of  the 
windows  as  the  driving  sleet  and  snow  beat 
furiously  against  them. 

The  family  cat  sat  blinking  before  the  fire¬ 
place,  watching  the  wreathing  red  flame  and 
the  sputter  the  snow  flakes  made  as  they 
•drove  into  it  from  down  the  huge  chimney, 
and  purring  to  herself,  as  with  a  feeling  of 
sheltered  securitv  she  listened  to  the  howling 
of  the  wind  outside. 

1  he  old  clock,  with  quaint  figures  carved 
on  its  oaken  frame,  and  its  long  slender 
hands  pointing  out  the  hour,  slowly  ticked 
away  the  time,  as  it  had  done  for  ages. 


'  “Grannie  and  Grandpa,”  and  the  old  far¬ 
mer  and  his  wife  sat  around  a  large,  old- 
fashioned  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
In  the  middle  of  the  table,  on  a  plate,  lay  a 
steaming  hot  turkey,  which  had,  less  than  a 
week  ago,  strutted  proudly  around  the  farm¬ 
yard,  while  surrounding  it  was  a  generous 
array  of  dishes  such  as  constitute  a  real,  old- 
fashioned  country  dinner. 

I  he  family  ate  in  silence,  and  more  than 
one  lingering  glance  stole  toward  a  vacant 
chair  which  stood  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
table.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  Each  one 
seemed  too  busy  with  his  own  thoughts  to 
be  interrupted  by  the  words  of  others.  Fi¬ 
lially  the  old  lady  gave  expression  to  the 
thoughts  of  all  with  the  words: 

“I  wonder  where  Joe  is?’’ 

1  hen,  as  a  tear  stole  down  her  cheek,  she 
bowed  her  head  and  pretended  to  be  busy 
with  her  share  of  the  feast. 

Suddenly  from  without  came  the  sound  of 
the  crunching  of  feet  in  the  snow,  and  the 
iron  knocker  banged  on  the  oaken  door. 

1  hat  s  him  now!  cried  the  old  lady  in  a 
voice  choked  with  emotion. 

Before  any  one  could  rise  from  the  table, 
the  door  flew  open  and  a  ragged,  bearded 
man  stepped  inside.  Without  a  word  he 
closed  the  door,  kicked  the  snow  from  his 
broken  shoes  and  sat  down  in  the  vacant 
chair. 

How  wistfully  they  all  watched  him  as  he 
ravenously  ate  all  that  was  set  before  him! 

\\  hat  tender  looks  of  maternal  affection 
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<lid  the  old  lady  cast  upon  him,  for  as  Irving 
savs,  "there  is  an  enduring  tenderness  in 
the  love  of  a  mother  for  a  son  ...  If  mis¬ 
fortune  overtake  him,  he  will  be  the  dearer 
to  her  from  misfortune;  and  if  all  the  world 
cast  him  off,  she  will  be  all  the  world  to  him.-' 

'‘He  has  grown  and  has  grown  a  beard," 
said  the  old  farmer,  “but  he  is  still  the  same 
old  welcome  Joe.” 

To  this  the  stranger  answered  not  a  word, 
but  continued  to  eat  everything  within  reach. 

How  he  did  eat! 

“Grannie”  had  never  seen  anything  like  it, 
and  tears  came  into  her  eves  as  she  thought 
how  hungry  he  must  have  been. 

Even  the  old  cat  by  the  fireside  stopped 
her  purring  to  watch  the  hungry  stranger. 

At  last  when  he  had  eaten  almost  every¬ 
thing  on  the  table  he  pushed  his  plate  in  front 
of  him  and  arose  from  his  chair.  Stooping 
down  he  picked  up  his  hat  and  started  for 
the  door. 

“Joe,  Joe,  where  are  you  going?"  cried  out 
the  farmer  in  surprise. 

The  man  turned  around  and  with  a  smile 
grunted  back : 

“Thank  yer  fer  the  dinner.  If  I  see  yet* 
Joe  on  the  road  Ill  tell  him  yer  were  askin' 
fer  him.” 


PHI  IAS  RETURN. 

George  E.  Talbot,  I. 

It  was  Christmas  eve!  The  day  had  been 
very  cold  and  it  had  snowed  heavily;  sleigh- 
bells  jingled  merrily  and  the  crowds  of  peo¬ 
ple  had  each  “A  Merry  Christmas"  on  their 
lips. 

In  a  window  of  a  small  house  on  a  hill  a 
woman  sat.  She  evidently  had  been  very 
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beautiful  in  her  youth,  but  her  dark  hair 
was  streaked  with  silver  gray,  and  great  lines 
of  care  around  her  eyes  showed  marks  of 
suffering.  The  room  was  plain  and  scantily 
furnished  and  a  picture  of  the  Blessed  Mother 
hung  on  the  wall;  at  it  the  woman  glanced 
with  love  as  she  said  her  beads.  Anon  her 
eyes  turned  from  the  picture  of  Mary  and 
fell  on  the  figure  in  the  bed.  There  was  a 

o 

young  man,  very  pallid,  and  a  sigh  escaped 
her  lips,  and  tears  came  to  her  eyes. 

She  finished  the  Rosary  and  arose  and  laid 
her  beads  on  the  table  beside  a  prayer-book. 
She  lit  the  lamp,  when  a  heavy  knock 
sounded  at  the  door;  she  opened  it  and  a 
red-faced,  surly-looking  man  entered.  “Good 
evening!  Merry  Christmas!”  she  said,  trying 
to  speak  merrily. 

“Uh!"  he  grunted.  “Well,  I  suppose  you 
want  this,"  as  he  produced  a  wallet  and  took 
from  it  a  two-dollar  bill.  It  was  from  a  so¬ 
ciety  of  which  she  was  a  member.  She  took 
the  money  and  thanked  him. 

“My  dear  lady,"  he  began,  attempting  to 
say  it  sweetly,  “for  the  past  five  years  we 
have  contributed  this  sum  every  month,  and 
it  seems  as  though  we  must  continue  to  do  so 
for  the  next  five;  but  we  propose  a  plan  which 
you  must  accept  or  be  dropped  from  our 
help.” 

“What  is  it?"  she  cried  eagerly. 

“To  put  your  boy  in  a  home,”  he  answered. 

The  woman  turned  deathly  pale.  “What?” 
she  screamed,  “have  you  no  heart?  My  son, 
who  has  not  power  to  speak  and  make  known 
his  wants,  helpless  as  a  babe,  put  him  in  a 
home  to  be  secretly  put  to  death?  Nay,  as 
long  as  I  live  and  as  long  as  God  spares  him 
to  me  he  shall  never  leave  me.”  Sitting  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed  she  took  that  wasted  form 
in  her  arms  and  the  boy,  unable  to  compre- 
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hend  what  was  going  on,  gazed  in  amazement 
from  'one  to  the  other. 

“Very  well,”  the  agent  said,  untouched  by 
this  pitiful  scene,  “I’ll  tell  them  what  you 
say.”  And  he  walked  out;  shutting  the  door 
behind  him. 

The  poor  mother,  unable  to  bear  her  grief, 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

“No,  Phil,”  she  said  to  the  cripple,  “they 
won't  send  you  away.  Oh!  that  we  both  could 
celebrate  Christmas  in  Heaven.” 

A  second  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  she 
scarcely  had  time  to  dry  her  tears  when  she 
was  clasped  in  a  pair  of  strong  arms. 

“My  brother!”  she  cried. 

“Yes,  Julia  dear,  I  am  home  after  my  many 
years  of  wandering  and  have  a  nice  home 
for  you  and  Phil,  if  you  will  come  with  me.” 


Christmas  day  dawned  bright  and  clear, 
and  after  Mass  the  neighbors  were  surprised 
to  see  Mrs.  Collins  and  the  handsome  well- 
dressed  man,  as  they  walked  by  her  old  home 
to  a  pretty  little  cottage  where  want  nor  pri¬ 
vation  were  not  residents,  and  where  many 
a  happy  Christmas  came. 


A  NEW  YEAR.  LAY. 

C.  L.  B.,  IV. 

It  was  a  New  Year  Hen. 

’Twas  also  New  Year  Day. 

’Twas  early  New  Year  morning,  when 
The  darkness  passed  away, 

And  then  this  New  Year  Hen, 

Upon  this  New  Year  Day, 

A  New  Year  Egg  left  in  her  nest; 

It  was  her  New  Year  Lay. 


A  LUCKY  DETECTIVE. 

John  J.  Queenan,  I. 

Every  one  was  feeling  happy  on  Christmas 
eve,  except  one  poor  family,  who  had  nothing: 
in  the  house  but  an  empty  cupboard.  The 
family  consisted  of  a  boy  and  girl  and  their 
widowed  mother.  The  boy  was  sixteen  years- 
old,  and  was  a  very  hard-working  boy,  and 
it  was  he  who  supported  his  mother  and  sis¬ 
ter.  He  returned  rather  late  Christmas  eve, 
with  a  sorrowful  look  on  his  face,  for  he 
tried  hard  all  day  to  get  work  whereby  he 
could  buy  something  for  his  mother  and  sis¬ 
ter;  but  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain. 

He  tried  to  be  as  cheerful  as  he  could  when 
he  entered  his  humble  home,  so  as  not  to 
cause  his  mother  any  pain,  but  his  mother 
detected  his  sorrowful  look,  and  going  over 
to  where  he  was  sitting,  told  him  to  be  of 
good  cheer,  and  trust  in  Him  whose  great 
feast  was  to  be  celebrated  on  the  next  day. 
She  told  him  to  remember  that  the  Lord  was 
born  into  this  world  with  more  poverty  than 
they  now  had,  for  she  said:  “We  have  beds  to 
sleep  in,  while  He  had  nothing  but  a  manger 
to  lie  in.”  He  got  up  from,  his  seat  and  kissed 
his  mother,  and  said  that  he  would  trust  to 
God,  and  that  he  would  take  a  walk  to  the 
church  and  give  thanks  to  Him. 

It  was  nine  o’clock  when  he  left  the  church, 
and  as  he  was  scantily  dressed,  he  quickened 
his  pace  homeward.  The  evening  was  cold 
and  the  snow  was  falling  very  fast.  He  had 
gone  but  a  short  distance,  when  lie  saw  two 
men  attempting  to  force  an  entrance  into  one 
of  the  rich  houses  in  the  city.  He  stopped, 
and  his  first  impulse  was  to  yell,  but  on  sec¬ 
ond  thought  he  decided  not  to,  as  the  two 
men  should  then  make  their  escape.  Now  it 
happened  that  a  detective  was  passing  the 
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house  at  the  moment,  and  the  boy,  knowing 
him,  called  to  him,  with  a  low  voice.  The 
man  stopped  and  looked  around,  wondering 
who  could  have  called  him,  but  he  was  not 
kept  long  in  suspense,  for  the  boy  ran  to 
him  and  told  him  all  the  facts.  Then  the 
detective  told  the  boy  to  stay  there  while  he 
telephoned  to  headquarters  for  reinforce¬ 
ments. 

He  soon  returned  and  with  him  were  a 
half-dozen  of  policemen,  and  they  proceeded 
at  once  to  surround  the  house. 

At  last  the  burglars  appeared  at  the  win¬ 
dow  at  which  they  had  entered,  and  drop¬ 
ping  their  booty  first,  they  slid  out  to  the 


ground,  and  the  policemen  jumped  on  them. 

The  detective  then  aroused  the  man  that 
owned  the  place,  and  told  him  about  the  rob¬ 
bery.  He  was  so  grateful  that  he  immedi¬ 
ately  wrote  a  check  for  $100  and  was  giving 
it  to  the  detective,  when  the  detective  told  him 
that  the  real  detective  was  the  little  boy  who 
stood  beside  him.  Then  the  man  wrote  out 
another  check  for  another  hundred  and  gave 
it  to  the  boy,  and  brought  him  into  the  din 
ing  hall  and  gave  him  a  supper.  But  the 
boy’s  mind  was  on  his  mother  and  sister,  and 
it  brought  back  to  his  ears  the  cheerful  tones 
of  his  mother,  saying:  “Trust  in  the  Lord, 
that  was  born  in  a  manger.” 


A  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 


Oh,  Christmas  is  th’  time  fer  me! 

It’s  jes’  as  nice  as  it  can  be; 

Fer  nen  I  have  th’  mostest  fun 

’At  any  boy  or  any  one 

Could  have.  Th’  night  afore,  my  ma, 

She  turned  aroun’,  an’  sed  ter  pa: 

“Say,  pa,  does  Santa  come  tonight?” 

An’  nen  pa  winked,  an’  sed:  “Yer  right, 
You  bet  he  does,  if  Joe  is  good;” 

— Joe’s  me — an’  so  I  sed  I  would. 

An’  nen  she  put  me  into  bed, 

An’  kissed  me  lots,  an’  nen  she  sed: 
“Tomorrer’s  Christmas,”  an  she  held 
Her  cheek  agains’  my  face,  an’  telled 
Me  ’bout  ole  Santy  an’  his  sleigh, 

An’  how  he  comes  fr’m  far  away 
Where  Mary  is — that’s  up  in  heav’n; 

For  'she  died  when  she  jes’  wuz  seven. 

An’  nen  ma  cried,  an’  knelt  an’  prayed, 
An’  hugged  me  hard,  an’  nen  I  layed 
A-thinkin’  how  ole  Santy  could 
Come  down  th’  way  they  sed  he  would; 
’Cuz  our  ole  chimbley  is  so  small, 
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I  don’t  think  he’d  get  down  at  all. 

I  listened  hard  if  I  could  hear 
His  sleigh-bells  ringing,  or  his  deer 
A-skootin’  round  th’  roof  or  sky. 

An’  nen  I  slept  till  by-an’-by 
I  heard  a  noise — an’  standin’  square 
Before  th’  chimbley,  workin’  there, 

Wuz  a  man  jest  like  my  pa. 

An’  nen  a  lady  like  my  ma 

Came  in,  an’  I  shut  both  eyes  tight, 

’Cuz  I  wuz  ’fraid  that  Santy  might 
Be  mad  at  me.  But  soon  ole  Kriss 
Gave  her  a  hug  an’  nen  a  kiss. 

An’  nen  he  took  her  hand  an’  they 
Both  kissed  me,  an’  I  heard  her  say: 

“My  baby  boy!”  an  nen  1  knew 
My  own  ma’s  voice;  why,  wouldn’t  you? 
An’  nen  I  woke,  an’  my  pa  cried: 

“Ole  Santa’s  gone!  Get  up  an’  ride 
The  horse  he  brought,  and  see  the  drum. 
An’  all  the  other  things.  Come!  Come!” 
O,  what  a  pile!  So  now  you  see 
Whv  Christmas  is  the  time  fer  me. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  NIGHT. 

C.  L.  B.,  IV 

On  Wednesday  evening,  November  28,  the 
members  of  the  high  school  assembled  on  the 
grounds  of  our  Alma  Mater,  for  what  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  best- 
attended  of  high  school  events.  The  music 
room,  the  gymnasium,  the  corridors,  all  were 
open  to  the  pleasure  of  the  students. 

The  basket-ball  game  between  E.  B.  H.  and 
B.  C.  H.  proved  an  interesting  commence¬ 
ment  to  the  evening’s  entertainment,  albeit 
our  own  boys  lost  the  game.  The  game  over, 
the  programme  proceeded.  The  next  act 
*  was  “The  High  School  Parade/’  Fourth  A, 
ably  led  by  F.  A.  Dunfey,  accompanied  by 
an  improvised  orchestra,  comprising  P.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Ed.  Wholly;  H.  Kane,  M.  Walsh,  H. 
Tehan,  and  P.  Stanton,  headed  the  grand  pro¬ 
cession.  With  elaborate  specimens  of  the 
decorators’  art,  a  Yale  blue  band  with  white 
numbers,  ’07,  they  presented  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  appearance.  The  other  classes,  all  with 
their  own  colors  placed  pompously  upon  their 
beating  hearts,  followed  in  turn.  Twice  they 
marched  with  measured  footsteps,  with  the 
band  playing  popular  airs,  around  the  gym. 
All  then  marched  through  the  corridors  up 
to  the  music  room.  Then  followed  a  very 
lively  time.  Yells  galore  went  up  from  the 
throats  of  the  exuberant  classes,  one  vying 
in  loudness  with  another.  The  band  still 
continued  to  play  popular  and  very  tuneful 
airs.  Class  songs  called  forth  applause. 

The  enjoyment  in  the  music  room  was 
called  to  a  close  and  all  then  proceeded,  class 
by  class,  to  the  repast  prepared  in  the  “gym.” 
The  edibles  were  hastily  and  voraciously  con¬ 
sumed  by  all,  rendered  hungry,  by  their  pre¬ 
vious  boisterousness. 


The  supper  ended,  we  trooped  back  to  the 
music  room.  Then — what  fun,  what  joy, 
what  delight,  class  songs,  class  yells,  the 
band,  tin  horns,  all  blended  together  in 
riotous,  yet  pleasing,  confusion. 

The  devotees  of  the  “terpsichorean  art” 
were  not  without  their  share  in  the  fun  of 
the  evening.  Somebody  striking  up  a  “dance 
song,”  several  couples  smilingly  took  the 
floor.  More  followed  and  yet  more.  Soon 
the  floor  was  a  whirling  mass  of  turning  bod¬ 
ies. 

At  a  decent  hour  the  frolic  ceased.  All 
went  away,  pleased,  happy,  contented,  avow¬ 
ing  that  it  was  one  of  the  jolliest  timfcs  they 
had  ever  had. 


C LAS$  NOTES. 

COLLEGE 

SENIOR. 

The  Metaphysical  Society  held  its  election 
of  officers  during  the  month.  On  the  first 
ballot,  Mr.  Flatley  was  elected  president;  Mr. 
Grady,  vice-president;  Mr.  Carr,  secretary; 
Mr.  Collins,  treasurer;  but  on  a  recount  the 
Democratic  party  was  defeated  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  installed:  Mr.  Lyons,  presi¬ 
dent;  Mr.  FitzGerald,  vice-president;  Mr.  Sul¬ 
livan,  secretary;  Mr.  Burns,  censor. 

Before  the  members  are  called  in  cosmol¬ 
ogy  the  oracle  is  always  consulted. 

The  members  of  this  class  are  becoming 
tired  of  “Life”  and  are  praying  for  the  end. 

All  members  of  the  college  having  or 
knowing  of  any  corduroy  trousers  will  please 
bring  them  to  us. 

Exams,  are  still  coming. 

JUNIOR. 

Who  said  “Hyde  Park  doesn’t  know  the 
war  is  over?” 
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Only  a  few  more  weeks  before  the  speci¬ 
men.  Cheer  up,  fellows. 

Er-er-er  six  times.  Next!  Mr.  Cleary. 

Powers  and  O’Sullivan  will  represent  the 
class  in  the  Christmas  play.  Powers  takes  a 
leading  role.  O'Sullivan  will  act  Tressel. 

Baseball  item  from  the  Argos  Daily  Journal: 
Clytemnestra  put  Agamemnon  out  on  the 
third  strike. 

SOPHOMORE. 

What  has  become  of  our  famous  football 
team?  We  hear  that  Shields  is  about  to  bring 
out  a  book,  entitled  ‘‘That  Football  Game, 
and  What  Became  of  it.” 

The  Sophomore's  motto  for  this  month: 

“But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 
Beneath  his  well-shod  feet, 

The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 

Which  galled  him  in  his  seat.” 

Querry:  Has  McSherry  adopted  the  simpli¬ 
fied  spelling  craze,  or  is  this  but  a  facetious 
turn  of  our  representative  from  Clinton?  He 
has  put  poor  Horace  in  the  pairtful  situation 
of  meeting  a  “boar”  in  the  Via  Sacra!  And 
this  was  customary  with  him,  too! 

It  is  not  true,  as  some  seem  to  believe,  that 
our  friend,  McGarry,  hails  from  the  pleasant 
*  town  of  Garryowen.  Their  only  ground  for 
this  assertion  is  McGarry’s  classic  trans¬ 
lation  of  “oves  proper  antes  donum,"  “sheep 
wandering  round  the  house.”  Such  an  acci¬ 
dent  might  happen  in  Nova  Scotia  as  well  as 
in  Garryowen. 

When  is  a  Sophomore  class  not  a  Sopho¬ 
more  class?  When  it  is  expounding  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  Christian  doctrine.  Then  it  might 
fairly  be  a  Chinese  pagoda  or  “mosque  of 
Eastern  architect.’’  Murray,  like  Achilles, 
saved  the  class  from  rank  dishonor.  Bill 
Cronin  was  the  brave  but  reckless  Ajax 


•  * 

The  Shakespearean  play  to  be  presented 
this  year  by  the  students  of  the  college  is 
Richard  III.,  and  the  Sophomore  class  has 
the  honor  of  having  the  title  role  played  by 
McGHnchey,  who  won  so  much  praise  last 
year  for  his  work  as  Lady  Macbeth.  Whalen, 
who  always  takes  an  important  part  in  these 
plays,  will  be  seen  as  King  Henry;  Flynn,  as 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham;  Manning  and  John 
Sullivan,  as  the  Dukes  of  Oxford  and  Nor¬ 
folk,  respectively,  and  McGarry  as  the  Lord 
Mayor. 

It’s  too  bad,  Smith,  the  play  wasn’t  Henry 
V.,  for  we  were  very  desirous  of  seeing  you 
as  Pistol.  «  . 

Sophomores  could  form  a  very  good  class 
team  from  the  material  at  hand.  For  the  last 
three  weeks  some  members  of  the  class  have 
been  having  daily  contests  with  honors  about 
even.  Gintv  and  Milan  were  conspicuous  for 
their  good  playing  on  the  Goats,  while  Buck- 
ley  and  Thompson  shone  on  the  Ante-Goats. 

FRESHMAN  A. 

There  was  your  chance,  Monahan.  There 
was  a  question  box  at  the  last  mission  in  the 
Back  Bay. 

We  are  anxiously  awaiting  Diarm’s  return. 
Hasten  back,  old  man,  your  home-coming 
will  be  cordially  welcomed. 

The  German  inhabitants  of  Freshman  A 
spent  a  very  pleasant  hour  during  the  French 
exam,  last  week.  Not  so  with  our  French 
brethren,  however. 

Get  everybody  interested  in  that  gold  piece. 
It’s  up  to  us  to  make  this  contest  a  grand 
success. 

Louis  White  has  been  honored  with  a  let¬ 
ter  from  our  former  professor,  Mr.  Graham, 
S.J.  He  is  very  well  and  has  not  forgot¬ 
ten  us. 
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FRESHMAN  B. 

A  return  of  the  old  sickness  has  kept  Ed¬ 
ward  O’Brien  from  amongst  us  for  a  few 
days.  But  only  for  a  few  days,  we  hope. 

From  all  quarters  particular  praise  has 
been  coming  to  Daniel  Sullivan  for  the  nat¬ 
uralness  and  finish  of  his  reading  at  the  St. 
Cecelia  concert.  He  has  deserved  it. 

Applause  is  due  to  the  pluck  of  some  of 
our  members  in  thinking  they  can  play 
basket-ball  (c.f.  38-19).  But  let  them  keep  at 
it.  The  class  have  strong  faith  that  they  will 
“make  good.” 

Christmas  is  coming,  and  also,  to  use  Char¬ 
lie  Mansfield’s  expression,  the  “hollerdays.” 

Freshman  B  is  trying  to  work  hard  (per¬ 
force!) — not  hard  enough,  they  are  convinced 
— but  still  trying, — trying.  By  the  way,  we 
chanced  upon  the  following  squib,  which  must 
claim  space,  if  not  on  its  own  merit  at  least 
for  the  sacredness  of  its  dedication: 


TO  OUR  REV.  PROFESSOR. 

Let  Freshman  B  a  word  suggest, 

(Since  Freshmen  are  with  wisdom  blest,) 
Regarding  our  B.  C.  career, 

While  we  with  other  classes  here 
Prepare  for  life  wth  ready  zest. 

With  motto  blazoned  on  our  crest: 

“A  manly  heart  in  manly  breast,” 

True  sons  to  Alma  Mater  dear 

Let  Freshmen  be! 

The  word  we’d  say,  no  doubt  you’ve  guessed, 
If  so,  why  should  I  write  the  rest? 

However,  kindly  lend  your  ear. 

We  simply  want  to  say  right  here, 

(’Tis  a  suggestion  at  the  best,) 

Let  Freshman  be! 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Fourth  Year  A  is  still  at  the  same  old 
stand.  All  but  two  of  us  have  assumed  the 
toga  virilis.  Dunfey  made  a  great  leader  on 
High  School  night.  As  it  is  the  proper  thing 
to  say  something  about  the  St.  Cecilia  con¬ 
cert,  we  wish  to  remind  the  STYLUS  that  we 
were  represented  by  Wholly  and  McDonald. 
Wholly’s  cornet  solo  was  in  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  program. 


Fourth  B  issues  this  warning:  “There’s  a  ‘red 
light’  hanging  out  for  Flaherty,”  Didion,  basket¬ 
ball  manager,  and  Noonan,  baseball  manager,  two 
able,  active  men.  Did  Courtnay  make  the  mis¬ 
sion,  as  they  say?  We  were  late  at  the  little 
luncheon  the  night  before  Thanksgiving,  but  we 
shall  make  up  for  that  when  our  class  banquet 
comes  off. 

Third,  Year's  bard  is  singing: 

We  all  howled  loud  on  High  School  night, 

We  all  sang  loud  and  strong, 

For  Bailey  organized  us  well 
And  Creehan  led  the  song. 

Will  third  year  win  the  elocution  prize?  Unless 
our  Daniel  Webster  Chisholm  fails  to  enter,  we 
guess  yes. 

President  Doley  marshaled  the  class  dn 
High  School  night  in  true  military  fashion. 
Heath  and  Hartigan  were  worthy  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  committee  of  arrangements  for 
that  remarkable  event.  Leslie  has  proved 
himself  an  excellent  financier. 

Stiles,  Gooding,  Gunning,  Hartigan  and 
O’Brien  are  authorities  on  basket-ball.  Our 
team  already  have  two  victories  to  their 
credit.  Manager  Gooding  is  eager  to  arrange 
games  with  teams  averaging  about  125 
pounds. 

The  battles  between  “The  Fordhams”  and 
“The  Georgetowns”  are  well  fought.  Guinee 
and  McNellis  have  recently  shown  themselves 
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valiant  fighters  in  the  field.  It  has  been  no¬ 
ticed  that  “Doc’’  Phelan  wears  a  very  win¬ 
ning  smile  when  the  first  testimonials  are 
awarded.  Probably  all  of  us  are  not  as  well 
pleased  with  our  marks  as  he. 

The  publication  of  the  “Gazette’’  has  been 
discontinued  for  the  time  being,  as  other  very 
important  duties  are  occupying  the  energies 
of  our  genial  editor.  Nic  Berio  must  be  do¬ 
ing  a  heap  of  thinking,  for  he  talks  but  lit¬ 
tle.  The  class  was  creditably  represented  at 
the  recent  St.  Cecilia  concert  by  Harry  Kane, 
who  played  first  violin. 

It  has  been  lately  discovered  that  we  have 
several  bards  in  the  class. 


First  Year  B  says  that:  With  Brown 
as  president,  Cannon  as  secretary,  and  Dan 
Murphy  as  treasurer,  we  have  an  excellent 
trio  of  class  officers. 

The  Tyros  were  a  hard  proposition,  but 
that  physical  geography  exam  was  still 
harder. 

How’s  this?  First  year  B — 5.  First  A — o. 
Do  it  again,  boys! 

Our  class  ought  to  be  proud  of  its  record 
in  the  glee  club.  At  the  recent  concert  we 
had  the  largest  representation  of  any  class, 
the  sextet  of  boy  sopranos  and  Warburton, 
the  boy  pianist.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  the  latter  as  the  feat  he  accomplished, 
playing  seventeen  pages  of  Gounod’s  “Faust’’ 
entirely  from  memory,  cannot  be  done  by 
many  boys  of  his  age.  He  has  not  worn  a 
larger-sized  hat  since  then,  either. 

It’s  too  bad,  Schaefer  couldn’t  get  the  rifle. 
Never  mind,  Willie,  the  Utes  have  cooled 
down. 


Try  Moran’s  laugh  for  that  tired  feding. 

Some  one  told  Dolan  his  face  was  his  for¬ 
tune.  Don't  mind  ’em,  Ray;  poverty  is  no 
disgrace. 

The  bears  in  the  Maine  woods  had  better 
look  out,  as  Fleming  and  Rouke  think  they 
have  some  chance  of  getting  the  rifle.  We 
think  they  had  better  look  out  for  them¬ 
selves,  for  although  they  are  good  shots  with 
the  sling-shot,  yet,  when  it  comes  to  rifles, 
well  (?) — ask  the  undertaker. 

We  think  Dan  Sullivan  is  about  the  limit 
because  he  comes  from  a  first-year  “B”  class. 
All  good  fellows  seem  to  come  from  the  “B” 
classes. 


Second  Year  C  has  elected  Francis  Shea 
president.  Now  it’s  up  to  Shea  to  live 
a  better  life  than  the  rest  of  us.  The  rest  of 
the  school  is  asking  why  McOwen  is  our  only 
athlete.  If  we  only  had  time  from  our  dear 
books,  we’d  show  them. 


First  Year  C  has  elected  John  Brady, 
president,  and  Thomas  Heagney,  treasurer. 

Murray  informed  the  class  that  he  studied 
two  hours  every  night.  Good  boy.  Keep 
it  up. 

“Laugh  and  grow  fat.”  Everybody  should 
follow  O’Connor’s  example. 

Our  president  was  called  on,  in  physical 
geography  to  give  an  example  of  a  peninsula. 
He  answered:  “Charlestown.’’ 


THANKSGIVING  AFTERMATH, 

We  wuz  thankful  fer  th’  turkey. 

Fer  th’  pie  an’  nuts  an’  cake. 

But  ’twuz  hard  ter  be  so  thankful 
Nex’  day  fer  th’  tummy-ache. 
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DOMI. 

Mr.  John  H.  Gipprich.  S.J.,  formerly  a  teacher 
of  science  at  Holy  Cross,  has  come  from  Wood- 
stock,  Md.,  to  teach  chemistry  in  the  college  and 
the  elementary  sciences  in  the  high  school.  Mr. 
Tivnan,  S.J.,  who  has  been  sick,  has  recuperated 
and  will  continue  his  classes  in  analytical  chem¬ 
istry. 

Rev.  David  Hearn,  S.J.,  president  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  Xavier  College,  New  York,  was  a  visitor  at 
the  college  last  month. 

Rt.  Rev.  Edward  F.  Allen,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Mobile,  Ala.,  was  the  guest  of  the  faculty  last 
month. 

The  St.  Cecilia  concert,  and  the  brilliant  recep¬ 
tion  that  the  Young  Men’s  Catholic  Association 
gave  Archbishop  O’Connell  were  the  great  events 
of  last  month.  The  annual  Shakesperian  play  will 
be  the  home  celebration  this  month.  The  rehears¬ 
als  are  giving  good  promise  of  a  splendid  perform¬ 
ance.  The  cast  of  characters  is  as  follows: 

Gloster  . H.  P.  McGlinchey 

Henry  VI.  ...! . • . J.  J.  Whalen 

Prince  of  Wales  . A.  D.  Walker 

Duke  of  York  . A.  J.  Sheehan 

Richmond  . H.  T.  Powers 

Buckingham  . J.  J.  Flynn 

Norfolk  . J.  W.  Culhane 

Tressel  . J.  F.  O’Sullivan 

Stanley  . D.  H.  Sullivan 

Catesley  . C.  A.  Burningham 

Ratcliff . ' . A.  J.  Peter 

Oxford  . J.  J.  Manning 

Blunt  . C.  Farna 

Lieutenant  . F.  T.  Nevelle 

Lord  Mayor  . W.  E.  McGarry 

Tirrel  . M.  J.  Foley 

Officer  . E.  P.  Hoye 


SOCIETY  NOTES. 

THE  FULTON. 

On  account  of  the  holiday  granted  Friday,  No¬ 
vember  30.  there  was  no  meeting  of  the  society 
for  that  week,  as  the  holiday  was  not  announced 
until  Wednesday,  when  it  was  too  late  to  arrange 
a  meeting. 

The  debating  so  far  this  year  has  been  very 
satisfactory  and  the  members  exhibit  great  inter¬ 
est. 

The  society  had  an  opportunity  for  judging  the 
new  material  on  November  23,  when  Mr.  Am¬ 


brose  D.  Walker,  a  prominent  speaker  in  the 
High  School  last  year,  delivered  an  excellent 
speech  on  the  “Tariff  on  Hides.”  We  hope  to 
hear  from  some  of  the  other  old  High  School 
orators  who  are  now  enrolled. 

THE  MARQUETTE. 

This  society  is  progressing  very  well  this  year, 
with  a  good  membership  and  excellent  debates. 
Those  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  who  are  not  in 
the  Fulton  will  find  that  membership  in  the  Mar¬ 
quette  will  pave  the  way  well  for  success  in  the 
“Big  Society.” 


ATHLETICS. 

H.  J.  M.  ’07. 


COLLEGE. 

The  first  and  only  game  of  football  played  by  the 
newly-organized  Freshman  eleven  was  won  from 
Chelsea  High  School  on  the  latter’s  grounds. 
Considering  the  short  time  spent  in  practise  for 
this  game  by  the  Freshmen,  they  deserve  great 
credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  showed  their 
superiority  over  their  Chelsea  opponents.  The 
score  of  5  to  o,  does  not  begin  to  prove  the  ability 
and  dash  exhibited  by  the  To  eleven,  and  easy  way 
they  ploughed  through  the  Chelsea  line  for  sub¬ 
stantial  gains  at  every  rush.  They  carried  the 
ball  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other,  with¬ 
out  losing  it  once  on  downs,  on  three  separate  oc¬ 
casions,  only  to  have  Chelsea  High  secure  it  on 
fumbles.  This  showed  the  lack  of  practise.  Twice 
in  the  first  half  the  ball  was  on  Chelsea’s  20-yard 
line  and  in  the  Freshmen’s  possession,  each  time  a 
Chelsea  man  falling  on  it  after  a  fumble.  In  this 
period  Keville  made  a  good  try  for  a  field-goal, 
and  only  missed  by  a  foot.  The  second  half  was 
almost  a  repetition  of  the  first,  the  Freshmen  ad¬ 
vancing  the  ball  the  required  distance  with  appar¬ 
ent  ease.  They  had  reached  their  opponent’s  5- 
yard  line,  when  somebody  fumbled,  and  Chelsea 
punted  out  of  danger.  But  this  temporary  set¬ 
back  did  not  discourage  the  Freshmen,  who  re¬ 
newed  their  vicious  attack,  and,  aided  by  the  fine 
rushing  of  Johnson  and  Keville  soon  had  the  ball 
on  Chelsea’s  4-yard  line,  from  which  place  Keville 
carried  it  over  for  a  touchdown.  In  the  try  for 
goal,  Johnson  missed  by  a  wide  margin.  The 
Freshmen  had  a  good  strong  line,  and  a  fast  back- 
field,  which  worked  well  together  and  displayed 
exceptional  speed.  Johnson  could  always  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  make  first  down,  and  also  made  a 
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run  of  50  yards  through  the  opposing  team’s 
tackle.  The  rest  of  the  backfield  could  be  counted 
on  to  do  their  share  in  carrying  the  ball  or  stop¬ 
ping  Chelsea  High’s  progress  when  they  were 
rushing.  Judging  from  this  exhibition,  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  having  a  strong  college  football  team  in 
the  near  future  are  very  bright  with  such  avail¬ 
able  material  as  this  to  work  on.  The  line-up: 

1  • 

B.  C.  FRESHMEN.  CHELSEA  HIGH. 

Mansfield,  l.e . r.e.,  Freedman 

McHale,  l.t..* . r.t.,  Strahan 

Foley,  l.g . •• . r.g.,  Fitz 

D.  Sullivan,  c . c.,  Flagg 

Supple,  r.g . l.g.,  Queneen 

Maloney,  r.t . l.t.,  Copeland 

Keville,  l.h.b . r.h.b.,  Brown 

Moynihan — Ryan,  q.b . q.b.,  Gray 

Keville.  l.h.b..* . •• . r.h.b.,  Brown 

Monihan,  r.h.b . l.h.b.,  Murphy 

Johnson,  f.b . •*.... . • . f.b.,  Huddell 

Score — B.  C.  Freshmen  5,  Chelsea  H.  S.  0. 
Touchdown,  Keville.  Referee,  Martin.  Umpire, 
Lynch.  Timer.  Logue.  Time,  15m.  halves.  At¬ 
tendance  250. 

The  candidates  for  the  college  basket-ball  team 
have  been  practising  regularly  in  the  lower  gym¬ 
nasium,  and  the  outlook  for  a  fast  team  is  very 
encouraging.  The  material,  though  rather  light 
for  college  timber,  is,  nevertheless,  of  the  kind 
which  will  make  up  for  its  loss  of  weight  by  speed. 
Captain  Fitzgerald  has  been  gradually  reducing 
the  squad,  so  that,  at  present  there  are  only  eight 
or  nine  men  retained.  These  are:  Flatley.  Fitz¬ 
gerald.  P.  Sullivan,  O’Kane,  Supple,  O’Keefe, 
Johnson,  Keelan,  and  W.  Sullivan.  Under  Coach 
Crowley  and  Captain  Fitzgerald  the  players  have 
been  developing  good  team  work,  which,  coupled 
with  accurate  shooting,  should  bring  home  many 
victories  to  the  Maroon  and  Old  Gold.  This  year 
the  team  will  not  play  so  many  outside  aggrega¬ 
tions  as  formerly,  but  will  limit  itself  to  games 
with  colleges,  academies  and  clubs,  like  the  St. 
Alphonsus  A.  A.  of  Roxbury,  the  Holy  Name  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newport,  and  like  teams. 

The  final  selection  of  men  for  the  team  that 
will  represent  the  college  in  basket-ball,  will  not 
be  made  till  after  the  first  few  games  have  been 
played.  This  will  enable  the  coach  and  captain 
to  decide  who  are  the  best  players  by  seeing  them 


in  real  competition  with  teams  of  the  same  stand¬ 
ard  as  their  own. 

The  college  begins  its  season  with  Tufts  at  B. 
C.  gym.  Now,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  should  not  be  present  at  this  game 
and  the  others  played  on  the  home  floor.  It  is 
only  by  coming  into  these  games  that  you  show 
college  loyalty  and  hearty  support,  and  if  you  do 
your  part  by  being  present,  the  players  will  do 
theirs  by  hard  work,  both  in  practise  and  in  the 
real  games.  This  is  not  expecting  too  much  from 
any  one  so  that  we  can  hope  for  a  good  attend¬ 
ance  at  all  the  home  exhibitions. 

Manager  Flatley  has  arranged  a  good  schedule 
with  some  of  the  best  teams  in  and  around  Bos¬ 
ton.  Included  in  the  list  are  several  important 
games  away  from  home,  which  insure  good  trips 
for  the  players.  Below  is  the  schedule: 

Dec.  14 — Tufts  at  B.  C.  gym. 

Dec.  1 7 — Tech  at  Technology. 

'Dec.  21 — St.  Alphonsus  at  B.  C. 

Dec.  27 — Holy  Name  Society  at  Newport. 

Dec.  29 — E.  B.  Catholic  Association  at  East 
Boston. 

Jan.  4 — Holy  Name  Society  at  B.  C. 

Jan.  9 — Andover  at  Andover. 

Jan.  18 — Lowell  at  B.  C. 

Jan.  26 — New  Hampshire  State  at  Durham, 
N.  H. 

Feb.  1  or  21 — E.  B.  C.  A.  at  B.  C. 

Feb.  6 — Technology  at  B.  C. 

Feb.  9 — Lowell  Textile  at  Lowell. 

Feb.  16 — Tufts  College  at  Tufts. 

Games  are  also  pending  with  Harvard,  Brown, 
Wesleyan,  Williams  and  other  colleges. 

The  Freshmen  have  also  organized  a  basket¬ 
ball  team  which  has  several  promising  men 
among  its  members.  They  put  in  a  little  extra 
time  after  school  at  practise  with  the  college 
candidates.  The  afternoon’s  playing  winds  up 
with  a  scrimmage  between  the  two,  which  affords 
the  captains  an  excellent  chance  to  judge  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  different  players.  The  first  game  for 
the  Freshmen  team  took  place  Monday  after¬ 
noon,  December  3,  with  our  own  high  school.  The 
contest  was  characterized  by  considerable  unnec¬ 
essary  roughness,  which  slowed  up  the  game  a 
great  deal  on  account  of  the  number  of  fouls 
which  were  called  on  members  of  both  teams. 
The  High  School  displayed  fine  team  play,  at 
which  they  were  plainly  superior,  the  To  players 
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showing  flashes  of  team  work,  but  were  not  con¬ 
sistent  regarding  this  necessary  condition.  Their 
forwards,  however,  were  much  in  evidence  in  the 
passing  and  also  in  the  caging  of  baskets. 

O’Brien,  Moynihan  and  Johnson  were  especially 
prominent  for  their  team,  while  Captain  Guthrie 
and  Sweeney  did  the  best  work  for  the  High 
School.  Much  credit  is  also  due  the  other  players 
of  the  High  School  team  for  the  way  in  which 
they  worked  the  ball  up  to  their  basket  opponents 
throughout  the  game.  The  summary: 

B.  C.  FRESHMEN.  '  B.  C.  H.  S. 

Murphy,  l.f . r.b.,  W.  Sullivan 

Guthrie,  r.f . . hf.,  Johnson 

Troy,  c . c.,  Keville,  D.  Sullivan 

Sweeney,  l.b . . . r.f.,  Moynihan,  Ryans 

Murray,  Dooley,  r.b . l.f.,  O  Brien 

Score— B.  C.  H.  S.  38,  B.  C.,  To,  19.  Goals  from 
floor,  Murphy  2,  Guthrie  6,  Sweeney  4,  Murray  1, 
Dooley  1,  Troy  1,  E.  O’Brien  4,  Moynihan  2,  D. 
Sullivan  1,  Johnson  1.  Goals  from  fouls,  Guthrie 
4,  Sweeney  4,  O’Brien  3.  Referee,  McGuiness. 
Scorer  Armstrong.  Timer,  Dichon  and  Supple. 
Time,  20  m.  and  15  m.  halves. 

The  manager  of  the  Freshmen  basket-ball  team 
has  arranged  games  with  the  different  high  school 
teams  and  also  those  of  Thayer  Academy  and  St. 
Rose  T.  A.  B.  of  Chelsea.  His  list  follows: 

Dec.  7 — Technology  Freshmen  at  B.  C. 

Dec.  8 — Winthrop  High  at  B.  C. 

Dec.  14 — Brookline  High  at  Brookline. 

Dec.  21 — Watertown  High  at  Newton  Y.M.C. A. 

Dec.  28 — Abington  High  at  Abington. 

Jan.  3 — Chelsea  High  at  Chelsea. 

Jan.  11 — Rock  Ridge  Hall  at  Wellesley. 

Jan.  25 — St.  Rose  T.  A.  B.  at  Chelsea 

Feb.  6 — Chelsea  High  at  B.  C. 

Mar.  15 — Thayer  Academy  at  Braintree. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  College  High  School  opened  the  basket¬ 
ball  season  with  East  Boston  High  in  the  lower 
gym  on  “Prep”  night.  The  game  w’as  very  close, 
East  Boston  being  declared  the  winner  by  one 
point.  When  a  return  game  is  played  our  boys 
ought  to  turn  the  tables  and  win  in  a  decisive 
manner.  The  summary: 


EAST  BOSTON  H.  S.  B.  C.  H.  S. 

W.  Murphy,  r.f . l.b.,  Murray 

Sheridan,  l.f . r.b.,  Sweeney 

Toomey,  c . c.,  Sheehan 


Swint,  r.b . l.f.,  J.  Murphy 

Dingwell,  l.b . r.f.,  Guthrie 

Score— E.  B.  H.  S.  n,  B.  C.  High  10.  Goals 
from  floor,  Sheridan  2,  W.  Murphy,  Guthrie  2,  J. 
Murphy,  Sweeney.  Goals  from  fouls,  W.  Mur¬ 
phy  3,  Toomey  2,  Sheehan  2.  Referee,  Sullivan. 
Umpire,  Corcoran.  Scorer,  Didion.  Timer,  Crow¬ 
ley.  Attendance  300. 

The  second  game  was  played  at  Canton  with 
the  High  School  team  of  that  town.  Here  our 
players  found  great  difficulty  in  keeping  their  feet 
on  the  slippery  floor,  and  were  also  handicapped 
by  the  absence  of  Sheehan,  their  regular  centre, 
who  missed  the  train.  Their  team  work  was  not 
up  to  the  standard,  and  this  department  of  the 
game  can  be  greatly  improved.  The  contest  was 
witnessed  by  500  enthusiastic  spectators,  who  ap¬ 
plauded  every  brilliant  play.  Captain  Harrington 
of  the  Canton  team  was  high  scorer,  caging  four 
baskets  from  the  floor,  and  one  from  a  foul.  For 
the  High  School,  Murray  and  Guthrie  excelled. 
The  summary: 

CANTON  H.  S.  B.  C.  H.  S. 

Winslow,  r.f . l.b.,  Murray 

Harrington,  l.f . r.b.,  Gallagher 

Burt,  c-- . • . c.,  Sweeney 

Titus,  r.b . • . l.f.,  Murphy 

Farwell,  1.  b . •• . r.f.,  Guthrie 

Score — Canton  H.  S.  22,  B.  C.  H.  S.  5.  Goals 
from  floor,  Harrington  4,  Winslow  3,  Burt  2,  Ti¬ 
tus,  Murray.  Goals  from  fouls,  Guthrie  3,  Win¬ 
slow,  Harrington.  Referee,  McGuiness.  Umpire. 
Caldwell.  Scorers,  Capon  and  Didion.  Timer, 
Downs-.  Time,  20  m.  and  15  m.  periods.  Attend¬ 
ance  400. 

As  a  final  exhibition  of  their  prowess  in  the 
game  of  football  the  High  School  eleven  repeated 
the  performance  of  the  Freshmen  by  defeating 
Chelsea  High,  6  to  0,  at  the  Carter  street  grounds, 
Chelsea. 

The  work  of  Noonan  and  Bailey  was  very  good, 
both  making  many  good  gains  on  end  and  outside 
tackle  plays.  Chelsea  High  did  not  have  the  ball 
long  enough  to  show  what  it  could  do.  McMana- 
ma,  Irwin,  Flaherty  and  Didion  opened  large  holes 
which  enabled  the  backfield  trio  to  gain  consis¬ 
tently.  Brown.  Freedman,  Pepper  and  Gray 
showed  up  well  for  the  home  team.  The  sum¬ 
mary: 
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BOSTON  COLLEGE  HIGH.  CHELSEA  HIGH. 

Golden,  l.e . • . r.e.,  Freedman 

Didion,  l.t . --r.t.,  Strahan 

Irwin,  l.g - • . •• . r.g.,  Fitz 

.Stanton,  c . • . c.,  Flagg 

Flaherty,  r.g..-- . l.g.,  Quineen 

McManama,  r.t . It.,  Pepper 

Buckley,  r.e .  .  • . •  • . l.e.,  Bonner 

McCabe,  r.e. 

Murray,  q.b . q.b.,  Gray 

Condon,  q.b. 

Landrigan,  l.h.b...-- . -r.h.b.,  Brown 

r.h.b.,  Briggs 

Noonan,  r.h.b . l.h.b.,  Murphy 

Bailey,  f.b . •• . • . f.b.,  Huddell 


Score — B.  C.  High  6.  Touchdown,  Landrigan. 
Goal  from  touchdown,  Bailey.  Umpire,  Moyni- 
han.  Referee,  McGuiness.  Linesmen,  McCabe 
and  Carroll.  Time,  15  m.  and  10  m.  periods. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  BASKET-BALL 
SCHEDULE  FOR  DECEMBER. 

/  At  Home.  Abroad. 


Ganton  High  . 

Dec. 

1 

Freshmen  ..- . 

. Dec. 

3 

M.  A.  H.  S . 

. Dec. 

r* 

a 

Melrose  H.  ..- . 

Dec. 

8 

Cambridge  H . 

. Dec. 

11 

Lynn  Eng.  H . 

Dec. 

13 

Melrose  H . 

17 

"Winchester  H.  . 

Dec. 

19 

TRIOLET. 

F.  J.  C.,  ’09. 

Eve  a  classical  steed, 

Who  can  trot  like  the  wind; 
Every  author  I  read 
With  my  classical  steed. 

Not  a  note  do  I  need, 

There’s  no  strain  on  my  mind, 
I’ve  a  classical  steed. 

Who  can  trot  like  the  wind. 


Rossignoli,  C.  G. 

Choice  of  a  State  of  Life. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Bullock,  C.  J. 

hit  rod.  to  the  Study  of  Economics. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Berger,  J.  Y. 

Elements  of  Botany. 

Conte,  J.  (Le) 

Elements  of  Geology. 

Garvin,  J.  B. 

Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. 

Lord  Kelvin  and  Tait,  P.  G. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

LITERATURE. 

Scott, 

Poetical  Works. 

Shakespeare, 

Henry  V. 

Spenser, 

Faerie  Qucene. 

HISTORY,  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 
Guggenberger,  J., 

General  History  of  the  Christian  Era.  Three  vols. 
J.  Morris,  S.J., 

Historical  Papers. 

S.  F.  Smith,  S.J., 

Historical  Papers. 

Stevenson,  R.  L., 

Across  the  Plains. 

Essays  of  Travel,  etc. 

Familiar  Studies. 

Inland  Voyage. 

Memories  and  Portraits. 

South  Seas. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey. 

Virgin ibus  Puerisque. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

MacDevitt,  J., 

Father  Hand. 


LIST  0/  NEW  BOOKS  ADDED  TO 
THE  STUDENTS*  LIBRARY. 

RELIGION. 

Mannix,  Mary  E. 

Patron  Saints  for  Caholic  Youth. 


FICTION. 


Barrie,  J.  M., 

Sentimental  Tommy. 
Charlie  Chittyzvick. 
D.  Bearne,  S.J.. 
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Lance  and  His  Friends. 

S.  J.  C., 

The  Tragedy  That  Wins,  etc. 
J.  E.  Copus,  S.J., 

T dm  Losely ;  Boy. 

F.  J.  Finn,  S.J., 

That  Football  Game. 

The  Best  Foot  Forward. 
Ford,  P.  L. 

The  Honorable  Peter  Sterling. 
Harland,  H. 

The  Lady  Paramount. 

Henty,  G.  A., 

Orange  and  Green. 

Keon,  Grace, 

Not  a  Judgment. 

Ross,  H.  M., 

Her  Blind  Folly. 

Round  the  W orld. 

Sheehan,  P.  A., 


Luke  Delmcge. 

Smith,  Sara  T., 

The  Violin  Maker. 

Stevenson,  R.  L., 

David  Balfour. 

New  Arabian  Nights. 

Prince  Otto. 

St.  Ives. 

The  Dynamiter. 

The  Ebb-Tide. 

The  Wrong  Box. 

The  Wrecker. 

Weir  of  Hermiston. 

Twain.  M., 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn. 

Waggaman,  Mary  T., 

The  Transplanting  of  Tessie. 

Rev.  A.  Yorke, 

A  College  Boy. 


A.  S.  BOOTHBY 

Caterer 

No.  4-13  Shawmut  Avenue 
BOSTON 

Between  Brookline  and  Newton  Streets. 

Telephone  549-2  Tremont 


SPECIAL  VALUES  IN 

OVERCOATINGS 

A  large  stock  of  Over¬ 
coatings  was  offered  us  at 
a  very  low  price — could 
not  resist — we  bought — 
and  now  offer  them  to 
you  at  prices  that  you 
can’t  resist  if  you  see  them 

BURKE  &  CO.,  Tailors 

18  School  St.t  Boston 

843  Washington  St.f  Boston 

1246  Massachusetts  Av.,  Cambridge 


(TUagtnnis,  rtt?a{,00  &  JS>ufTtban 
(2trcfHtects 

j 

COLONIAL  BUILDING 

bosto  rsi 


CASSOCKS 

CLOAKS,  SUITS,  BARETTAS 

Which  for  Style,  Fit,  Quality  and  Prices 
cannot  be  improved  upon.  Most  con¬ 
venient  place  in  Boston  Altar  Boys' 
Cass;  cks  and  Surplices. 

JOHN  E.  VAN  STRYP,  gJiS ??te' 

Clerical  Tailor  44  Boylston  St.,  Boston 


Thomas  J.  Flynn  &  Co. 

Catholic  Church  Coods 
and  Religious  Articles 

Text  Books  for  Schools  and  Colleges 

62  and  64  Essex  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Stock  of  Nearly  HALF  MILLION 

Souvenir  Post  Cards 


PICTURE  FRAMING.  Diplomas  a  Specialty 

SHORT’S  Picture  Store, 


5M0  TRR.MONT 
STREET 


Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

Cotrell  &  Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Caps,  Gowns 
and  Hoods  to  Boston 
College,  Harvard,  'I' lifts, 
Boston  University, 
Wellesley,  Kadcliffe, 
Holy  Cross,  Yale,  George¬ 
town,  Ford  ham,  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  Yale,  Princeton  and  the  others. 
Class  contracts  a  specialty.  Superior  work¬ 
manship.  Illustrated  bulletin  and  samples 
on  request. 
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FRED  J.  LAMB 

VOCAL  TEACHER  - 
159a  Tremont  Street,  Boston 

Cobb.Aldrich  &  Co. 


Telephone  Oxford  IY98 
7IO-72GWashing  ton,  Come  r  Knee  land  Street 


MICHAEL/.  MURRAY  &  W.  E.  W.  CONWAY 

Proprietors 

Brigham's 

Hotel  and 
Restaurant 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Nos.  642-644  Washington  Street 
BOSTON 


MR.  GEORGE  E.  WHITING 

HAS  REMOVED  TO 

PIERCE  BUILDING,  Copley  Sq. 


I 


PHELAN 


•  STEPTOE 


SHUTS 


For  Men  and  Young  Men 

STETSON  HATS  GUYER  HATS 
OUR  OWN  MODELS 


SHIRTS,  NECKWEAR,  HOSIERY 


42  BOYLSTON  ST. 


Next  to  Hotel  Touraine 


Open  every  evening 


The  Ribbon  Store 

5  TEMPLE  PLACE 

We  keep  everything  in  All-Pure 
Silk  Ribbons 

WILLIAM  H.  FERNEKEES 


Better  than  Coffee 
Richer  than  Coffee 
Seven-eighths  Coffee 
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STUDENTS 

can  earn  money  in  their  spare 
hours  by  procuring  subscribers 
for  “The  Pilot.”  Liberal  com¬ 
mission,  Easy  Work.  For 
terms  address 

THE  PILOT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


The  W.  J.  FEELEY  CO. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ART 
METAL  WORKERS  IN 
GOLD,  SILVER  AND 
BRASS  4  4  4 

MEDALISTS 

203  Eddy  St.,  Providence,  R.I. 


RELIABLE  HATTERS 

709  Washington  Street,  Cor.  Eliot  Street  + 
Open  Evenings 


♦ 

♦ 


Beaconsfield  Derbies 

3.00 

CONTROLLED  SOLELY  BY  US 

Revelation  Derbies 

$2.00 

Coat  Shirts 

$1.00  and  $1.50 

STRONGEST  LINE  IN  BOSTON 

663  WASHINGTON  STREET 

One  Block  South  of  Boylston  Street 


Hubbell  &  McGowan, 

LOWEST  PRICED  DRUGGISTS 
IN  THE  SOUTH  END. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  Prescriptions  com¬ 
pounded  by  us,  our  drugs  are  always  fresh  and  reliable 
and  prices  are  as  low  as  consistent  with  accuracy  and 
purity,  and  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  never  substitute. 

TWO  STORES 

Cor.  Massachusetts  and  Huntington  Aves. 

Cor.  Washington  and  West  Newton  Sts. 


WESTOVER  &  FOSS 

Successors  to  HARVEY  BLUNT 


CONFECTIONERS 

AND 

CATERERS 


715  TREMONT  STREET 

Telephone,  858-2  Tremont 

Between  Rutland  and  Concord  Sqs.,  Boston 
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J.  G.  &  B.  S.  FERGUSON  COMPANY 

The  Leading'... 


...of  New  England 

Specialties... 

White  Seal  Bread 
Famous  iVlince  Pies 


) 


A.  CUNIO  &  SONS 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

FRUIT  DEALERS 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits  in  their  Season 
Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Groceries  of  all  kinds 

1724  Washington  Street,  Boston 

Corner  East  Springfield 


39  TREMONT  STREET 

Near  Scollay  Sex. ,  Tlie  Tunnel 

Over  One  Million  Prescriptions. 

For  67  Years  in  One  Place 

We  have  a  complete  line  of  drugs,  medicines,  chem¬ 
icals,  acids,  essential  oils  and  iish  oils,  and  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  quote  close  prices  for  large  quantities. 

We  make  a  specialty  of 

MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS 

wmammmmmmm 

and  give  special  attention  to  all  prescriptions  by  mail. 

Boston  is  like  a  wheel.  The  spokes  all  lead  to  the 
Hub,  and  nearly  every  street  brings  you  to  the  con¬ 
gested  centre,  which  is  so  near  our  store.  Washington 
and  Tremont  Streets  here  draw  close  together,  and  the 
population  thickens  to  the  square  yai  d.  If  you  are  in  the 

State  House  Parker’s  Tremont  Temple 

Court  House  Young’s  King’s  Chapel 

City  Hall  Tremont  Building  Park  St.  Church 

Subway,  Tunnel,  Park.  Beacon, 

Court  or  School  Streets, 

or  on  your  way  to  either  the  NORTH  or  SOUTH  UNIOX 
STATION,  you  are  very  near  to  the  most  complete 
stock  of  Drugs  and  Pharmaceutical  Supplies  in  Boston. 
A  drug  store  for  over  half  a  century.  The  best  place 
in  the  city  to  have  Prescriptions  accurately  prepared 
from  fresh,  pure  drugs  of  standard  quality. 

We  send  for  your  prescription  by  our  messenger  and 
return  promptly. 

T.  METCALF  CO. 

Branch  store  near  Trinity  Church,  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  Art  Museum,  Public  Library, 
New  Old  South,  First  Church,  Brunswick,  Vendome, 
Back  Bay  Station. 


Some 
F  reshmen 

may  not  be  aware  of  the  correct  place 
to  get  their  Suits,  Overcoats,  Hats, 
Neckwear,  Shirts,  Underwear,  Hos¬ 
iery  and  Shoes. 

Older  Students  know  that  to  be 
dressed  in  good  college  form  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  outfit  at  Shuman’s. 

« 

The  Shuman  garments  have  that  snap 
and  quality  peculiar  to  the  well- 
dressed  college  man’s  clothing. 


And  the  Shuman  prices  are  college 
men’s  prices. 
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Condition 


Statement  or  the: 


OR  T I 


TRUST  COMPANY 


As  Rendered  to  the  bank  Commissioners,  Sef»t.  a,  isos 


RESOURCES 

State  of  Massachusetts  bonds .  $154,052.50 

Other  bonds  and  stocks .  222,705.06 

Time  loans .  1,875,755.07 

Demand  loans .  1,162,710.43 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  banks .  405,564.65 


LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock .  $500,000.00 

Surplus  (earned) . 100,000.00 

Undivided  earnings .  80,790.39 

Deposits  .  3,139,654.82 

Dividends  unpaid .  342.50 

Total . $3,820,787.71 


James  J.  Phelan,  Vice-President 
J.  H.  Turnbull,  Secretary 
David  Bates,  Treasurer 


Total . $3,820,787.71 

Officers 

Joseph  II.  O’Neil,  President 
James  W.  Kenney,  Vice-President 
Timothy  E.  Hopkins,  Vice-President 

Board  of  Directors 

Theo.  G.  Bremer  Thomas  F.  Galvin 

John  T.  Burnett  Francis  Gray 

William  J.  Carlin  William  F.  Hammett 

C.  James  Connelly  Timothy  E.  Hopkins 

William  J.  Emerson  James  W.  Kenney 

T.  J.  Falvey  Lawrence  J.  Logan 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  and  Trust  Company  Business 

Issues  Drafts  and  Travellers'  Letters  of  Credit  Available  in  All  Parts  of  the  World 

BUSINESS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 


James  M.  Morrison 
Joseph  H.  O’Neil 
James  J.  Phelan 
Pierce  Poweis 
John  E.  Stanton 


reasonable  prices 


u  [=>— TO-DATE  WORK 


DR  J.  BRADV 


printer  Engraver  Stationer 


1738  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Near  Massachust  Us  Ave.  Telephone,  2l926Tremont 


Board  and  Rooms 

The  Oakland  House 

31  EAST  NEWTON  STREET 

Attractively  furnished  house;  all  light, 
sunny,  outside  rooms;  baths  on  each  floor; 
hot  water,  steam  heat  and  ’phone;  rooms 
without  board  if  desired;  new  management. 

S.  A.  GILMORE,  Proprietor 


College  Gowns 
Moobs,  Caps 
3u0icial  IRobes 
IP u  l pit  Gowns 


Cox  Sons 
&  Pining 

Hcabemic 
IRobe  flPahers 


262  Jfonrtb  Hvenne 

IRear  2 1st  Street 

1Rew  porh 


LINDSAY. 


\ANi 


Arrow 

dapeco  Shrunk  Quarter  Size  Collar 

15  cents  each,  2  for  25  cents 
CLUETT.  PEABODY  &  CO. 

Makers  of  Cluett  and  Monarch  Shirts 
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GoodCoalMakesJ^armFriends 

Our  Coal  will  keep  your  house  at  Summer  heat  in 
Winter  weather.  Order  of  us  and  be  comfortable. 

METROPOLITAN  COAL  CO. 

30  CONGRESS  STREET,  BOSTON 


: WINCHESTER 


g 

§  Smokeless  Powder  Shells 


O 

O 

8 

o 

o 

o 

0 

O 

o 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 


ft 


LEADER”  and  " REPEATER ” 


0 

8 
0 
O 

The  superiority  of  Winchester  g 

o 
0 
0 
0 
0 

shooters  they  stand  first  in  pop-  § 
ularity,  records  and  shooting  g 
qualities.  Always  use  them  8 


Smokeless  Powder  Shells  is 
undisputed.  Among  intelligent 


g  Tor  field  or  Tra|>  Shooting, 

0 

g  Ask  Your  Dealer  For  Them. 

©©©©©©©©©©©©«©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©€* 


ALL  AMERIGA  SHOES 
$3.50  and  $4.00 

Men’s  and  Women’s  Shoes 
$2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00 


1329  Washington  St. 

COH.  WALTHAM 


4 

4 

♦ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


LANEAU  SCHOOL  (French) 

5  Park  Square.  Prof.  Laneau  (Parisian) 

Nine  years  in  Boston,  ami  formerly  instructor  in  Bos¬ 
ton  College.  Highest  references.'  Best  and  quickest 
Conversational  Method  for  beginners  as  well  as  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils.  Private  and  class  lessons  (school  or 
pupil’s  residence).  Terms  reasonable.  Special  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  graduates  of  Boston  College. 


McMORROW 

/SCOLLEGECj 
L  SHOES  for  1 
vicOLLEGE  hr 
vMEN 

238  Washington  St.,  Boston 
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